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Don’t put your camera away for the winter 
— you can go on taking exciting photo- 
graphs on Ilford HP3, as these examples 
show, 

With this famous high-speed film, which 
fits all ops cameras, your winter 
FACES K D PLACES, indoors and out, 
will be just as successful as your summer 
snaps — and just as easy to take. 


FOR FACES AND PLACES ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Good from Evil: 
Kikuyuland Builds Anew 


Il. The Agricultural Revolution 


by JOHN SEYMOUR 


Mr Seymour has been observing changes in South and East Africa for more than twenty years. What 
he saw last year in Kikuyuland was so startling that, in hs belief, ‘nothing like it has taken 


place in Africa before” : 


an agricultural revolution, the nature and progress of which he here 


describes, after analysing in our January number the factors that have combined to bring it about 


Tue Agricultural Officer at Fort Hall was 
apologetic. 

“We'd have got much more done if it 
hadn’t been for the Emergency,” he said. 
““There’s been so much work of a purely 
tactical nature to do: building forts, clearing 
bush to deny cover, putting up camps, 
villagization ...” 

He need not have made excuses. 

The amount of work that has been done is 
extremely impressive, in the Fort Hall 
District as well as the other districts of 
Kikuyuland, in spite of the above-mentioned 
operations. 

And I disagreed with the A.O. when he 
said that more work would have been accom- 
plished if it had not been for the Mau Mau 
‘Emergency’. For my own belief is that very 
much less would have been done. It was the 
shock of the Emergency, on both Africans 
and Europeans, which has made it possible to 
get a real move on. But it is comforting 
to find that most of the work of a purely 
tactical nature has now been finished, and 
that the communal labour gangs, and the 
paid gangs of ‘repatriates’, can get on with 
the work that matters. 

‘Villagization’—the collecting of the scat- 
tered Kikuyu into compact villages which 
can be defended against Mau Mau—may 
have repercussions for good or for evil; I 
mentioned in my first article some of the good 
results which may be expected to ensue; on 
the debit side may be reckoned, in the long 
run, its effects on agriculture. For in this 
respect it is retrogressive: a farmer should live 
on his farm, with his fields and cattle around 
him, and sooner or later the progressive Ki- 
kuyu farmer will want to break out of bounds 
and return to his land. ‘The reasons that 
‘ustify villagization are tactical. An activity 


of much greater significance, to my mind, is 
terracing. 
Wherever you go in Kikuyuland nowadays 


you see new terracing. 


When I was stationed there during the war, 
I do not recall having seen any broad-bench 
terracing in Kikuyuland at all. Occasionally 
one saw feeble attempts at narrow-based 
terracing, which consists of digging shallow 
ditches along the contours of the hills, to stop 
the rush of water. If such ditches are not 
constantly maintained they soon silt up and 
become ineffective. 

But now! You can travel for miles and 
miles and see the glorious red soil of Kikuyu- 
land all about you, freshly turned up to make 
new broad-bench terraces! The hillsides have 
been dug so as to resemble giant flights of 
steps—forming level beds, with walls on their 
outer edges to prevent water from running 
over from one terrace to the next. 

This sort of terracing is permanent. It 
requires far less maintenance. In the damp 
climate of Kikuyuland, the grass planted on 
the edge-walls, and on the vertical ‘risers’ of 
the terraces, soon spreads and takes hold, and 
is there for good. The terrace itself is sloped 
slightly backwards—towards the hill—to 
assist the edge-wall to retain the water; and 
there is another slope also, a gentle slope 
along the terrace, so that flood-waters can 
trickle along until they reach a drain. 

The drains run straight down the hill, and 
would be subjected to intense erosion if it 
were not for the fact that they are fitted with 
‘wash-stops’—small semicircular dams of 
stakes and brushwood—at frequent intervals. 

The importance of terracing in a country 
of steep hillsides and violent rainstorms is 
obvious. It is the only way in which such 
land can be farmed intensively without 
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author 
Above) The old-style Kikuyu farmer kept too many poorly bred cattle and let them roam at large, 
destroying with their hoofs more grass than they ate. (Below) New measures to control grazing 
have been adopted since the Emergency: a hillside paddocked and planted with good strains of grass 


(Above) The new, covered byres, recently introduced by the government, replace the traditional open 
bomas which did not protect the cattle or manure from rain. (Below) A fenced cattle-track, with 
brushwood ‘wash-stops’ to prevent erosion, runs straight down the hillside from byre to grazing land 


damaging it. Bench terracing doubles or even 
trebles the productivity of the land (after the 
newly upturned soil has had time to settle 
down) and it turns farming into a stable and 
permanent operation, instead of mere soil- 
mining—or soil-rape. The terraced hillsides, 
if they are properly farmed, can steadily in- 
crease in good heart, until, like the fields of 
England, they reach a high and persisting 
level of fertility. 

But the labour involved in broad-bench 
terracing is colossal. The whole face of the 
hillside has to be changed from sloping to 
horizontal and vertical. One always imagines, 
when one looks at the terraced mountain- 
sides of southern Europe, or of the lower 
Himalayas, that one is looking at work which 
must have taken many centuries to perform, 
Such a transformation is being made in 
Kikuyuland in the course—if the work goes 
on at its present rate—of a decade. 

And this not with bulldozers or dragline 
excavators but with only a hand-tool: the 
ubiquitous jembe, or African hoe. 

Nothing could be so convincing as going 
and seeing for oneself; but if figures mean 
anything at all, these are impressive: in the 
year 1953 no less than 2523 miles of broad- 
bench terracing were completed in Kikuyu- 
land (as well as 8000 miles of narrow-based 
terracing). But in the first eight months of 
last year the figure was already just short of 
2000, so that there is no reason why 1954 
should not have doubled the already almost 
unbelievable figure of the year before. 
The face of the countryside is being com- 
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pletely transformed in front of one’s eyes. 

The A.O. of Fort Hall need not have made 
excuses. 

How can people be induced to make such 
a colossal effort of arduous manual labour? 
Compulsion ? 

Certainly. On four or even five mornings 
every week, the headman blows a blast on a 
reed-buck horn, and if any man-Jack in his 
parish who is not a member of the Kikuyu 
Guard fails to turn out for ‘communal 
labour’ he is fined. The same applies to 
the women. 

But you cannot force a whole people to do 
a work of this magnitude, and do it well, 
unless they are basically willing. And the 
government is using a shrewd inducement. 
The cultivator has seen that it is extremely 
profitable to grow a cash-crop. With coffee 
being bought in Nairobi market at up to 
£700 a ton, for example, an acre of it pro- 


.vides a good living. Now the government has 


decreed that cash-crops shall only be grown 
on bench terraces. You want to grow coffee? 
All right then: terrace your land. Otherwise 


you will not be allowed to. 


The aim, for the future, is that every 
cultivable hillside in Kikuyuland with more 
than 20° of slope but less than 35° shall be 
bench-terraced. If it is under 20° it may be 
contour-ploughed and used for subsistence 
crops such as maize. Over 35° it must not be 
ploughed at all. It must be put down to good 
permanent grass (generally Kikuyu grass, or 
star grass) and cut into small paddocks by 
fences so that the grazing can be strictly 
controlled. 

Mau Mau, by the way, has 
had one direct and _ highly 
beneficial effect on Kikuyuland. 
It has rid the land of surplus 
cattle. The curse of nearly 
every African-occupied coun- 
try is an excessive number of 
cattle. As long as a beast will 
live it is kept, for cattle repre- 
sent wealth and importance. 
Agricultural officers have come 
to refer to African cattle as 
“four - footed destruction’. 
Nothing ravages the land so 
much as over-grazing, and 
over-tramping, with cattle, un- 
less it be goats. But the Mau 
Mau have driven off and eaten 
most of the Kikuyu cattle. 
There are very few left: too few, 
in fact, for good farming. 


So the government is making 
A, F. Thornton 


an effort to restock Kikuyuland 
with good cattle, and to pre- 
vent the numbers from ever 
reaching the damaging level 
again. People are also being 
taught to build simple covered 
sheds for their cattle, so that 
both cattle and manure may be 
protected from the rain. In one 
district that I visited—Kiambu 
—I was told that 1762 of these 
new-style covered cattle bomas 
had been built in the first six 
months of 1954. 

Instead of the cattle being 
allowed to roam over the erod- 
ing hillsides—tramping out 
what little grass there is—they 
are now to be kept in small 
fenced paddocks, on the newly 
established permanent pasture; 
and the paddocks can be 
rested when they require it. 
A typical eight- or ten-acre 
farm should have two or three 
good-quality cows on it, with 
their calves, to help to turn 
vegetable waste into farmyard 
manure and to supply the 
farmer and his family with 
milk. 

Terracing, of course, is the 
sine qua non: if the land washes 
away nothing at all can be done 
about it; and paddocking of 
pasture is important for the 
same reason. The development 
next in importance, to my 
mind, is land-consolidation. 

The Kikuyu have been indi- 
vidual landowners for a long 
time and, never having had the 
institution of primogeniture, 
they have suffered like other 
peasant peoples from the frag- 
mentation of land. A man may 
nowadays own ten acres, but 
his holding is scattered in quar- 
ter- or half-acre strips—or even smaller pieces 
—over a wide area. No improvements in hus- 
bandry can be made in those conditions. It is 
urgently necessary that each man’s holding 
should be put together, so that he can farm it 
as a unit and if possible live in the middle of it. 

This is a task of some difficulty. 

I talked to a young District Officer whose 
task it was to survey a given area for land- 
consolidation, and he told me of the problem 
of making a close survey of rugged country of 


of these. 


Kikuyu farmers are now being actively encouraged to grow, 
under supervision, cash-crops of which the cultivation was 
formerly restricted. Coffee 1s one of the most lucrative 


A cooperatively-owned coffee nursery: in front 
is a water-powered hulling-mill ; beyond are the seed-beds 


steep hills and valleys, some of it covered with 
impenetrable scrub, and none of it ever 
having been surveyed before, with work held 
up occasionally by the necessity to go and 
join in a battle! 

I talked to a Kikuyu who had held for 
years the post of Registrar of the Appeal 
Court, in Nairobi. He had been taken from 
this work and given the unenviable task of 
tracing the owner of every pocket-handker- 
chief-sized piece of land in a parish that was 
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Grading pineapples before sending them to market. Pineapples, in Kenya a paying cash-crop on 
land too low for coffee, are like it marketed cooperatively though not always with equal success 


being consolidated and persuading him, 
before a meeting of the parish council, to 
agree to have his pocket-handkerchiefs 
pooled with everybody else’s, and then to 
accept a new allotment decided on by the 
parish council. (The latter is a purely African 
body: there were no Europeans connected 
with the series of transactions.) 

Surprisingly, the ex-Registrar had no 

difficulty at all in persuading the land- 
owners to accept consolidation. Tracing the 
owners had been difficult—some were in 
Nairobi, some with the Mau Mau gangs in 
the forest, and others in prison, or in detain- 
ment camps. But to the principle of con- 
solidation there was no longer any opposi- 
tion. In fact there was a waiting-list in Nyeri 
District, when I was there, of people who 
wished to have their land consolidated, and 
it already had 5000 names on it. 

The imagination boggles at the thought of 
what would have happened if the govern- 
ment had tried to impose consolidation on the 
Kikuyu before the Mau Mau Emergency! 
Any interference by government at all with the 
sanctity of Kikuyu-owned land would have 
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met with the strongest—and even violent— 
opposition. Such a move on the part of 
government would have precipitated an 
‘Emergency’, even if one had not been 
brewing before! But now the Kikuyu are not 
only agreeing to it, they are clamouring for it. 
They have realized at last that if they want to 
have a better life in their own country, they 
must take the advice of the Europeans in such 
matters. 

After consolidation—farm-planning. Teams 
working under the Agricultural Officers visit 
the newly consolidated farm and plan it on 
a model basis. Bench terracing here—for 
cash-crops. Permanent paddocked pasture 
there—for cattle. Level land under the 
traditional subsistence crops: maize, millets, 
sorghums, cassava, bananas, and the like. 
An improved cattle-shed in the right place, 
and adequate compost-pits near the terraces 
where the manure is wanted. A variety of 
fruit trees planted around the homestead— 
for the pleasure of the farmer’s family, as well 
as for sale. On such a holding, the ideal 
that Edward Hyams wrote of in his Soil and 
Civilization—the stable, self-renewing ‘soil- 


community’ of which man himself is a 
member— can be achieved. 

Unless a farming community is to be en- 
tirely self-sufficient, some crop must be grown 
which can be exchanged with the outside 
world for other things. Such crops have long 
been grown in Kikuyuland—wattle bark is an 
example—but not on a scale to satisfy the 
people’s urge towards higher living-standards ; 
and their consequent frustration was perhaps 
one of the factors which led to Mau Mau. A 
government policy was indeed inaugurated 
some years ago of encouraging African farmers 
to cultivate plantation crops in areas con- 
sidered climatically suitable. But the growing 
of pyrethrum and coffee was restricted to a 
few areas, on the pretext that Africans could 
not be expected to cultivate these crops sufhi- 
ciently well to prevent disease from establish- 
ing itself and spreading to adjoin- 
ing European-owned areas. The 
Emergency has infused new energy 
into the government’s hitherto 
ultra-cautious policy. 

But still the Kikuyu are not 
allowed to grow these crops in a 
haphazard manner. To take the 
example of coffee: if a man wishes 
to plant coffee he must apply to 
the Agricultural Department for 
permission. If his land has been 
properly terraced, and if he is 
known to be a competent farmer, 
he is allowed a hundred young 
trees from the cooperatively-run 
nursery. These trees are planted 
on his land under the supervision 
of the Agricultural Department. 

If the man looks after this first 
hundred trees, he may be granted 
the right to plant more. I heard 
of one farmer in the Meru 
District who had thus established 
over a thousand, and he was 
making enough money to be able 
to run a motor-car. 

This system has worked extra- 
ordinarily well; and, far from 
managing their coffee shambas 
in a worse manner than the 
European farmers, I was told 
by the A.O. of Fort Hall that— 
tree for tree—the Kikuyu are 
managing them better. This is 
not because they are _ better 
farmers, but because they are 
growing on a much = smaller 
scale—on a garden basis rather 
than a plantation basis—and the 


trees can have individual attention. I met 
several Kikuyu who had made a couple of 
hundred pounds profit out of their coffee in 
the first year of yielding, and their trees looked 
well-tended. 

The cooperative movement is being active- 
ly encouraged by the government, and the 
coffee nurseries, pulping-mills (worked by 
small water-wheels) and marketing are run 
entirely by cooperative effort. It is interesting 
that individual Kikuyu have been sent 
down to Tanganyika by the government to 
study the Kilimanjaro Coffee Growers’ 
Association in the Chagga country, which is 
the classic example of successful African-run 
cooperative enterprise (see The Geographical 
Magazine, February 1953). 

With coffee, cooperation appears to be 
very successful indeed, With other products it 


Priwate enterprise 1s allowed to compete with the coopera- 
tives. Here, in a village market, pineapples are on sale to 
priate Kikuyu traders, who manage to offer a good price 


The old-style Kikuyu homestead, with two grain stores on stilts in front of the dwelling-house. 
These homesteads are scattered widely about the hillsides and are being abandoned in favour of— 


is not always so. One Marketing Officer told 
me that if it were not for direct orders from 
Nairobi he would have abandoned the effort 
to start cooperatives in his predominantly 
pineapple-growing area. He had formed co- 
operatives there, but Kikuyu traders were 
able to come in with lorries and offer the 
grower more for his pineapples than the 
cooperative was able to pay. The policy in 
this case was to start cooperatives and then 
let them face the blast of competition from 
free enterprise. It was not completely free enter- 
prise, though, because trading licences are 
only being given to Kikuyu traders: the 
Indian monopoly of trade in Kikuyuland is 
being broken. 

In land too low for coffee, the pineapple 
has come into its own. Several canning fac- 
tories have started in Kenya, and pineapple 
cultivation has in recent years become a big 
industry, with both black and white farmers, 
Fort Hall District—not a predominantly pine- 
apple area—sold £226,685 worth of ‘pines’ 
to the factories during the first six months of 
last year. In Kiambu District I saw whole 
hillsides bench-terraced from top to bottom, 
and the terraces planted thickly with the 
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spiky pineapple plants. Women walked along 
the roads carrying huge loads of the fruit slung 
from their foreheads with ‘tump-straps’: the 
woman, of course, is still the beast of burden 
in Kikuyuland—not even a revolution seems 
to alter that. 

There is one other operation that has been 
made possible by the Emergency which we 
must consider, but it is mostly taking place 
outside Kikuyuland proper; and that is the 
big irrigation-drive that is going on in the 
hot, dry plains to the eastward. 

The scheme I visited was known as the 
Mwea-Tebere scheme, and it is intended, 
here alone, to bring 40,000 acres of land 
under rice-cultivation: land which is too dry 
for good farming as it is, although some of it 
is indeed cultivated for maize and millet. 

I spent a day in a camp with 900 Mau Mau 
suspects, men who had been classified as 
‘Greys’ (not guiltless but nevertheless capable 
of redemption), and they were engaged in 
digging canals to bring water from the Mwea 
River and levelling fields that were intended, 
in the future, to grow rice. 

The gangs I saw working were being 
guarded by an occasional Kikuyu armed with 
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—the new-style ‘villagization’ villages (above\, from which the Kikuyu are likely to derive social 
and cultural benefits long after the immediate need for them has gone. (Below) One object of these 
villages is to deny food supplies to the Mau Mau gangs, so the grain stores are placed close together 
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Terracing 1s the foundation of good hillside farming. Two forms are being used in Kikuyuland, of which 
‘broad-bench’ (above) is the more permanent. Flood-drains with erosion-preventing dams can be seen 


on the hillside. (Below) ‘Narrow-based’ terracing: ditches simply dug at intervals along the contours 


The Mwea-Tebere scheme for rice-growing : an example of the drive to bring into cultivation un- 
developed land outside Kikuyuland proper. Parts of Kenya have great possibilities for irrigation 


nothing more deadly than a bow and arrow, 
and they seemed to be quite happy and con- 
tented. They do not try to run away, in fact; 
for they are well off in the camps, and hope— 
in time—to be allotted some of the very land 
that they are levelling. At five acres per man, 
this projected 40,000 acres will settle 8000 
families from overcrowded Kikuyuland and 
give them a very good living indeed, farming 
rice. ‘The commandant of the camp, by the 
way, an Afrikaner from Tanganyika, spent 
his spare time catching crocodiles in order to 
sell their skins. 

It would be wrong to refrain from mention- 
ing that it is not only in Kikuyuland that 
beneficent development is taking place in 
Kenya. Even before the Emergency, great 
strides were being made in the overcrowded 
Kavirondo country, near Lake Victoria; and 
I saw myself at Kitui, in the country of the 
Wakamba, very great progress in terracing 
and better farming. 

But it was my visit to Kikuyuland that 
delighted me most, because I expected to 
find only unpleasant things there, and I found 
such encouraging ones. It would have been 
so easy for matters to have turned out differ- 


ently. Mau Mau has been a terrible thing, 
and it would have been so easy for it to have 
provoked nothing but.counter-violence and 
indiscriminate reprisals. 

It goes without saying that it is right for 
Mau Mau to have been countered with force. 
You cannot let anybody, for whatever reason, 
run about chopping children’s legs off. But 
the good thing is the tacit admission on the 
part of the government that the Kikuyu had 
a grievance, even if their resentment was mis- 
directed, and the government’s vigorous and 
extremely effective efforts to remedy the 
grievance. 

The government tries to make it very clear 
that the Kikuyu are not being rewarded for 
the crimes of some of them. And indeed the 
loyal Kikuyu are paying for the sins of their 
brethren with blood, sweat, and tears. The 
lot of the average Kikuyu villager—particu- 
larly if she is a woman—is hard to the very 
limits of endurance. The price is being paid 
by the loyal Kikuyu in full. 

But the reward may be, at the end of it all, 
a beautiful and fruitful country inhabited by 
a contented peasantry in close and sym- 
pathetic touch with the soil. 
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The Disguises of Moths and 


their Larvae 


by Dr Be BaeORD 2 hiRaoe 


Dr Ford is University Reader in Genetics and Director of the Genetics Laboratory at Oxford. 
His book entitied Moths is being published this month by Collins in the New Naturalist Serves. 
The colour-plates accompanying the present article, which surveys some of the ways in which moths 
protect themselves against certain dangers of their natural environments, appear as illustrations 
to the volume and are reproduced by permission of the publishers and the Editors of the Serves 


Morus and their larvae are, judged by 
human standards, among the most beautiful 
of insects. Yet their beauty is in fact a neces- 
sity which provides many of them with their 
chief protection, for while daylight lasts their 
colours and markings often provide the 
means by which they escape their enemies. 


These are principally birds and also, to a’ 


limited extent, carnivorous insects such as 
dragonflies and wasps. 

Here we immediately reach a point which 
until recently was violently controversial. 
Many naturalists have never seen a bird 
capture a moth when sitting in an exposed 
position, such as a tree-trunk, or in any other 
circumstances. Indeed it was only the care- 
fully planned experiments of Dr H. B. D. 
Kettlewell, conducted in 1953, that estab- 
lished beyond doubt that birds take a heavy 
toll of those resting moths which do not 
match their background. Moreover, he 
demonstrated why it was that this fact had 
previously escaped observation. Many species 
of moths have, during the last hundred years, 
become dark or blackish in industrial areas 
where the vegetation is begrimed with soot. 
Dr Kettlewell, working in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, released hundreds of the 
black and of the pale lichen-like form of the 
Peppered Moth on tree-trunks, where their 
positions were recorded. In this locality black 
insects were inconspicuous to the human eye, 
and the pale easily seen. So also they evi- 
dentally were to birds, such as robins and 
hedge sparrows, which picked the whitish 
specimens off the oaks in great numbers but 
found the dark ones much less frequently. 
They worked with extraordinary rapidity, so 
that the moths disappeared in a flash. Only 
extensive observations on specimens resting in 
known positions could have shown what was 
happening. Corresponding work conducted 
in rural districts in Dorset, where the pale 
type is the better concealed, demonstrated the 
reverse situation in which the dark forms were 
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the more conspicuous and liable to attack. 

Thus it is clear that birds are dangerous 
enemies not only of caterpillars, a fact long 
realized, but also of adult moths, and that 
the colour-patterns of these insects are an 
effective protection against that danger. For 
this purpose they are used in three principal 
ways: they may be “cryptic”, ““warning”’, 
or “‘mimetic’’. That is to say, they may con- 
ceal the insect, advertise the fact that it is 
unfit for food, or protect it by resembling 
a species that is nauseous or dangerous. 
In addition, the markings may be so arranged 
as to deflect attack from the vital parts of the 
body, or to produce a dazzling and confusing 
effect as the insect takes to the wing. Ex- 
amples of these devices are illustrated here. 

The colours of larvae are due to substances 
deposited in the horny skin of the body, or to 
the body-fluids seen by transparency through 
the surface. Those of adult moths are, how- 
ever, rarely of this kind, but produced by 
colouring matter present in microscopic 
“scales” which generally clothe the whole 
insect. On the wings, these form minute 
flattened plates, carried on short stalks, and 
they overlap like slates on a roof, but on the 
body they are hair-like. 

One of the simplest concealing devices is 
that in which an insect is coloured green, so 
as to pass unnoticed among leaves or upon 
the greenish stems of plants. This, as every- 
one knows, is commonly adopted by larvae 
but, curiously enough, few adult moths (and 
still fewer butterflies) are protected in this 
way; perhaps because they find difficulty in 
assimilating and using as. a pigment the 
chlorophyll, or green colouring matter of 
plants. A striking example of a green moth, 
the Common Emerald, is illustrated opposite 
(Fig. 1). Figs. 2 and 3 show paler green species. 

Many moths and many larvae are coloured 
and marked to resemble with perfection the 
grey or brown of bark and twigs. Fig. 4 shows 
an insect of this type, the magnificent Pine 


All Kodachromes by S. Beaufoy 


(Fig. 1: top left) The Common Emer- 
ald 1s a notable example of a moth which 
conceals itself by tts green colour, 
assimilating for this purpose the chloro- 
phyll, or green colouring matter of 
plants. (Fig. 2: above) The Portland 
Moth and (Fig. 3: bottom left) the 
Merveille-du- Four are paler green moths. 
The green colouring of the Emerald ts 
unaffected by ammonia, but changed to 
brown by hydrochloric acid, while the 
reverse 1s true in the case of the two 
other insects; that is to say these 
green pigments are chemically distinct, 
which shows that the insects can only 
use chlorophyll when suitably modified 
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Many moths and larvae conceal themselves by mark- 
ings and colours that resemble their surroundings. 
(Fig. 4: top left) The Pine Hawk Moth is hard 
to see when resting on a pine-tree. The Yellow 
Horned (Fig. 5: above), which emerges as a moth 
in early spring, camouflages itself against the twigs 
and smaller stems of birch trees when the buds are 
swelling. (Fig. 6: bottom left) The Bulrush 
Moth, one of many insects similar in appearance, 
but not closely related, that match brown stems 
of reeds. (Fig. 7: below) The Orange Saliow, 
here on wy, would be nearly invisible on autumn- 
tinted lime leaves which it normally frequents 


(Fig. 8: top left) The Hornet Clearwing ‘mimics’ 
wasps and hornets, thus deceiving its enemies 
into the belief that it is dangerous. Another 
type of deceit is shown by the Vapourer (Fig. 9: 
top right) which has ‘eyes’ that deflect tts 
attackers from the more vital parts of its body. 
(Fig. ro: right) The Scarlet Tiger has various 
protective devices: its pattern of bronze-green 
with whitish spots disguises it on rushes or— 
as here—Hemp Agrimony ; and the scarlet warning 
colouration revealed when it is disturbed and 
opens its forewings. It is also able to exude an 
obnoxious amber fluid from glands behind its head 


(Fig. 11) The larvae of Cinnabar Moths announce to 
predators, by their distinctive black-and-yellow 
bands, that they have an unpleasantly bitter taste 


(Fig. 12) The Ground Lackeys’ larvae rely for pro- 
tection on their conspicuous hairiness which effec- 
tively deters most birds from attempting to eat them 
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Hawk, once a great rarity but now common 
both in Dorset and Suffolk. Another, the 
Yellow Horned, is shown in Fig. 5. 

A considerable company of moths match 
the brown stems of reeds, among which they 
live, like the Bulrush Moth (Fig. 6). Con- 
sequently, these insects are rather similar in 
appearance, even though they are by no 
means all closely related. The majority of 
their larvae spend their lives in burrows 
excavated in these plants, and are whitish 
or pale brown. They would not be well 
concealed were they to feed externally. 

Moths are adjusted, often with surprising 
accuracy, to the conditions of their habitats, 
and so it is that many of those which emerge 
as perfect insects in the autumn are coloured 
to resemble the withering foliage among 
which they must hide. An example of this 
type of adaptation is provided by the Orange 
Sallow (Fig. 7). The larva feeds upon the 
lime, and the moth, emerging in September, 
is often attracted to ivy bloom, on which it is 
here shown. Had it been photographed 
among lime leaves, golden at that season, it 
would have been nearly invisible. 

The Hornet Clearwing (Fig. 8) is one of 
the most remarkable examples of ‘“‘mimicry”’. 
Harmless itself, iv copies with extraordinary 
effect the general appearance of stinging in- 
sects such as hornets and wasps. In order to 
produce this result, the wings lose their scales, 
which are present during development, and 
become transparent, as in the creatures it 
resembles. The deception is so good that 
most people are convinced they would be 
’ stung were they to touch it, and doubtless the 
ruse serves it well in Nature. 

A different and not infrequent type of de- 
ception is practised by those species which 
possess striking eye-like spots, so placed on the 
wings as to deflect attack from the vital parts 
of the body; for moths can survive a consider- 
able loss of wing-surface and still fly. Such 
spots are evident in the Vapourer (Fig. 9). 
On one occasion in the Tropics I had a striking 
illustration of their value, for I saw a lizard 
approach a butterfly sunning itself on the 
ground and, with a sudden dart, tear out a 
conspicuous eye-like mark near the margin 
of the wing. The insect flew off apparently 
none the worse, saved by its deceptive pattern. 

Some moths have unpleasant qualities 
which render them unfit for food. Thus they 
may be nauseous, while if larvae are covered 
with thick, often irritating, hairs few birds 
will eat them (the cuckoo is an exception). 
Such species are tough and leathery while, if 
distasteful, the body-fluids easily exude on 
pressure. Therefore they can survive an 
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amount of rough treatment which would 
crack the cuticle of most insects, with fatal 
results. Consequently, their enemies have an 
opportunity of ascertaining their: inedible 
qualities when killing them. These they ad- 
vertise by conspicuous colouration, so that 
once tried they may be recognized and 
avoided by their enemies. Such “‘protected”’ 
forms are generally gregarious, so as to en- 
hance this effect. The black-and-yellow- 
banded larvae of the Cinnabar Moth (Fig. 
11) are often found completely exposed upon 
the stems of ragwort, which their hordes 
have defoliated. Their pattern is striking and 
easily recognized, and to me their flavour is 
bitter and unpleasant. So it must be also to 
birds, for they seem never to be molested. 
Evidently the moth itself is similarly pro- 
tected. Slow-flying and conspicuous, being 
marked with scarlet and greenish brown, it 
could easily be caught by an enemy, but it 
seems constantly to escape attack. 

The gregarious hairy caterpillars of the 
Ground Lackey (Fig. 12) provide a further 
instance of this type of protection. It will be 
seen from the illustration how strikingly they 
stand out from their background, secure from 
attack. They feed in the sun, fully exposed 
upon various plants growing in salt marshes. 

Some moths obtain several distinct types 
of protection from their colouring, a device 
well illustrated by the Scarlet Tiger (Fig. 10). 
The pattern of bronze-green with whitish 
spots renders the insect curiously inconspicu- 
ous on reeds, when the forewings only 
are to be seen; as in the normal resting 
position, illustrated by the upper specimen. 
For it then looks much like a patch of shadow, 
or a dark withered leaf, through which show 
cracks of light. If disturbed, however, the 
Scarlet Tiger opens the forewings to expose 
the scarlet warning colouration of the hind 
pair. At the same time, two drops of amber 
fluid exude from glands behind the head. To 
me their flavour is bland, but experiments 
have shown that they are violently obnoxious 
to bats, and presumably to other predators. 
Once the moth has adopted this attitude it 
never attempts to escape. However, in hot 
weather it is often easily disturbed, when the 
sudden appearance of the scarlet acts effec- 
tively as a “flash colouration’, tending to 
dazzle and confuse its enemies at the moment 
when it flies. 

Indeed the means by which insects escape 
their enemies are very diverse, and involve 
adjustments in habits and structure, and the 
manufacture of distasteful fluids. But no 
groups so skilfully use colour to avert disaster 
as do butterflies and moths and their larvae. 
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The University of Wyoming 


by GERD BOB ORN 


One of the great lessons to be learnt from Geography is the futility of comparing ‘their way of 


doing things and ‘ours’ without taking differences of environment into account. 


Mr Holborn, an 


American who was for three years Instructor in Journalism at Wyoming University, enables British 
readers to avoid this kind of omission with regard to an important aspect of American education 


Ir is often claimed that American universities 
are much easier to get through than British 
ones: that the standards are lower, some of 
the courses are hardly more than trade school 
subjects, and so on. American universities 
differ greatly; and it would be easy to rebut 
this claim by selecting for comparison one of 
those which most closely resemble their British 
counterparts. But it will be more profitable 
to examine one which is characteristically 
American, especially its students, and see 
whether the examination can tell us what 
value, if any, the claim may possess in relation 
to American educational needs and purposes. 

Take, for example, the University of 
Wyoming, where I taught journalism—trade 
school subjects ?—for three years. A typical 
‘college’ of the American hinterland, some 
1800 miles from New York, this informal 
group of rough-hewn sandstone buildings is 
the cultural preoccupation of the town of 
Laramie (population 17,000) which lies at the 
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foot of the Rocky Mountains, 7200 feet above 
sea level. Around a ‘campus’ artificially 
watered are colleges of Education, Law, Agri- 
culture, Engineering and Liberal Arts which 
conduct courses for about 2000 men and 
women between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-three. 

Since all universities have so much in com- 
mon from the standpoint of administrational 
structure, it is more helpful to study the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming through its students and 
the scenes in which they move. By and large 
they are a gangling, cheerful crowd of people 
who, as on most American campuses, value 
the social development of their maturing 
years just as highly as—if not sometimes more 
than—their intellectual ripening. 

Thus their main object is to have fun by 
meeting new people, new experiences and— 
they remind themselves sharply—learning 
something. This outlook gives them less dig- 
nity than is perhaps expected of the Old 
World scholar. But at the same 
time one finds, just as among the 
gay at Oxford or Cambridge, a 
good many genuinely serious stu- ~ 
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dents who maintain persistently 
high academic records and limit 
their outside activities more than 
their fellows. 

Let us get as much into the 
scene at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year as we can at this dis- 
tance. Picture golden September 
with high, vivid blue Wyoming 
skies over Laramie’s flattened 
thirty-mile-wide valley. The 
nights are very cool now and 
dusty green leaves of the tremb- 
ling aspen have turned a brilliant 
yellow—sign of autumn in the 
Rockies. 

From distant parts of Wyoming, 
which is about 300 miles long 
from north to south, students come 
by car, train or motor-coach. 
fo) They are joined by others from 
the neighbouring States of South 
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Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado 
and Nebraska. Still others arrive from as far 
away as Chicago or New York, possibly 
Texas and California. Some of them are only 
recently back in Laramie, having stayed on 
through an extra twelve weeks of summer 
school. Thus their summer holiday has been 
little more than a month. 

Returning to studies which will last till the 
end of the second week in June of the following 
year and are divided into Fall, Winter and 
Spring quarters—with about a fortnight’s 
holiday at Christmas and ten days at Easter— 
the students face a week-end of settling in and 
then three days of registering for courses. 
There is in addition ‘orientation week’ for 
newcomers, the ‘freshmen’ or first-year 
students; for in America we try to make 
strangers feel at home—not in good time, but 
immediately. 

Everything is laid on to acquaint the new 
student with his university and his prospec- 
tive colleagues. He is given literature and in- 
formation, a sightseeing tour of the campus, 
informal talks by older students or faculty 
(teaching staff) advisers, and is even carted 
away in buses to the fragrant pine-forests for 


The main buildings of the University of Wyoming are grouped around the ‘campus’. 


merry picnics which include the traditional 
Western ‘barbecue’. With a heaped paper 
plate and steaming cup in his hands, dressed 
in cowboy jeans and a bright-coloured shirt, 
as the smell of wood-smoke and grilling steaks 
mingles with the aroma of sagebrush, he is 
expected to respond with an open heart to 
this new world of friends and interests. 

All his questions are answered. For all his 
problems—of getting school supplies, finding 
a spare-time job to defray expenses, joining a 
‘fraternity’, choosing the courses best suited 
to his plans—friendly advice comes from all 
directions. The new student may be _ be- 
wildered, but he is orientated and made to 
enjoy himself. 

During registration he must sit down with 
an academic adviser, a faculty member of the 
college in which he is enrolled, who shows 
him which courses he is required to take and 
helps him plan a curriculum. Then he trots 
off to various buildings on the campus which 
have been temporarily filled with “booking 
offices’. Students ordinarily take only a day 
to sign up for class and laboratory sessions, 
pay fees and buy books and supplies. But it 
takes three days to get everyone registered. 


Clockwise from 


the top centre are the School of Liberal Arts, College of Engineering, Gymnasium and Student Union 
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Dropping in at the Student Union of Wyoming University for 
mid-morning coffee is a popular custom for both the teachers 
and the taught, Daytime and evening use is made of this com- 
munity centre, which contains a post office, a café, lounges, 
club-rooms, barber's shop, and a ball-room, Students and 
teaching staff pay a yearly subscription to defray most of 
its cost, deficits being met by the university administrators 


(Above) Before classes start each quarter students must register for the courses they will be taking. 


The boys here, like the Bill Collins of the article, are signing up for the College of Engineering. 
This comes after an ‘orientation picnic’ (below) which gives new students a chance to get acclimatized 


(Above) Aspiring farmers of the College of Agriculture show their skill in handling prize sheep at 
the annual livestock show. (Below) Officers of Sigma Tau, the civil engineers’ “honor society, 
put initiates through a mock surveying test on the site for the new College of Agriculture building 


Whether he studies farming or engineering, a boy can also take a four-year course with the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps and earn an army or atr force commission when he graduates. Here cer- 
tuficates for marksmanship are being presented, while the beauty queen and her attendants stand by 


Often, too, a boy or girl will run into a con- 
flict in planning class times: ‘English may 
meet on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
just when the student has arranged to attend 
a botany laboratory session. And this delays 
completion of his registration until the follow- 
ing day. 

Happily, the cool Wyoming evenings, with 
their glorious sunsets, greeny-blue gloaming 
and star-packed skies, are still free from home- 
work during registration. This gives the new 
boy a chance to make friends with other resi- 
dents of the fraternity house where he stays 
or one of the two men’s dormitories, in each 
of which about 200 freshmen are housed. The 
same applies to girls who live in their two 
dormitory buildings or in sorority houses. In 
addition many students find furnished rooms 
in the town where they also have breakfast 
and supper. 

Now let us introduce a hypothetical fresh- 
man and name him Bill Collins. The son ofa 
hotel-keeper in Rawlins, about 120 miles 
north-west of Laramie, he is the serious type 
who, though fond of a good time, is actually 
dead keen to be a civil engineer. 

Let us say he is tall, dark and slim—as only 
a Westerner with skin-tight jeans can look 
slim. Perhaps he comes to the university 
wearing an open-necked ranch shirt and a 


broad cowboy hat. In this he is following 
campus custom; for manner of dress is freely 
informal and the tailored suit is usually only 
worn to parties or dances. 

Incidentally, by a semi-formal dance is 
meant that the men wear lounge suits and the 
women evening gowns. There are no formal 
dances; full dinner dress is rarely indulged in. 
At informal dances, skirts and sweaters do for 
the girls while the men wear sports jackets 
and slacks. There are also costume dances 
where a Western theme is fully carried out by 
participants attired as though they were pre- 
pared to rob a stage-coach. 

Bill shares a room with another student at 
one of the Men’s Dorms for the first quarter. 
But he may take up residence during Winter 
quarter in one of about eight fraternity chap- 
ter houses near the campus. These clubs with 
Greek-letter names combine all the functions 
of an out-of-school social club with the advan- 
tages of a common lodging. They are usually 
the local branch of a nation-wide organization 
and their members pay monthly dues, plus a 
fee for lodging and three meals a day. 

The members, in weekly business meetings, 
make arrangements to hire a woman cook, 
whom perhaps two or three of their number 
assist as kitchen help and ‘waiters’—a source 
of income for them. Otherwise the Greek- 
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While residents of the men’s dormitories must eat at the 
Student Union café or an off-campus restaurant, fraternity 
members hire their own cook and eat, heartily, ‘at the house’ 


letter men, as they are generally called, care 
for the house themselves and keep their own 
rooms tidy. 

Bill Collins joins a fraternity as a result of 
‘rush week’, another traditional campus pro- 
cedure in which fraternities compete for new 
members by holding open house for the new 
students. When Bill has called upon several 
of those which interest him he puts in a bid 
for the one or two fraternities where he would 

like to be a member. 

' Then the organizations decide which of the 
bids to accept. It is here that critics of the 
fraternity system have been able to point at 
examples of snobbery or heart-rending insult 
to the eager candidate. This may be true of 
very upper-crust ‘frats’, but I know from 
experience that chapter houses only turn 
away the most unsuitable because, frankly, 
new members are financial and social necessi- 
ties. Not only does an empty chapter house 
face a hard time paying its housekeeping bills, 
but the fraternity with the most members is 
the most popular as well as the most effective 
in student politics. 

Turning the page, let us picture a Wyoming 
November when snow flurries are mixed with 
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the cold but sunny days. Bill is 
well launched into a_ pro- 
gramme of such courses as Eng- 
lish composition, algebra, solid 
geometry, a foreign language 
perhaps, surveying and military 
science—the Army’s Reserve 
Officers Training Corps 
(R.O.T.C.). Or he may have 
chosen once-a-week classes in 
the gymnasium 
R.O.T.C. 

During registration Bill was 
faced with the problem of 
‘majors and ‘minors’. His 
major is civil engineering, 
which means he must by the 
time he graduates complete a 
certain number of credit hours 
in the required civil engineer- 
ing courses. (Credit hours are 
calculated on the basis that ifa 
class meets three times a week, 
the student receives three credit 
hours at the end of term for that 
subject: a handy way of ‘scor- 
ing’ graduation requirements.) 

Bill also has a minor, some 
lesser subject-matter which 
need not be directly related 
to civil engineering. Let us 
assume it is range manage- 
ment, taught in the College of Agriculture 
through a series of courses dealing with land 
conservation and the fundamentals of making 
livestock-breeding pay. Agriculture students, 
called Ag majors, delve more specifically into 
this, but Bill wants the material only as back- 
ground to a career in a region where the 
land’s relationship to profits from beef cattle 
isso much a part of everyday economics. Thus 
he tells his friends: “I’m majoring in civil 
engineering and minoring in range manage- 
ment.” 

All this is not by way of forgetting Greek, 
Latin, Elizabethan literature, mediaeval his- 
tory, or philosophy. Courses in all of them 
are available; but such an American univer- 
sity is not a cloister for dedicated scholars. Its 
more realistic purpose is that of training 
young people not only to make their own 
livings but also, in a practical sense, to enrich 
the community. That is why the university 
planners place equal emphasis on the abstract 
and the practical in higher education, seeking 
not only culture but successful method. 

Ifthe best way to drill for oil, raise fat cattle, 
get the finest sheep’s wool can be university- 
taught so as to enable future farmers and 
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businessmen to get the most from the region, 
the planners set up the instruction required. 
For the University of Wyoming is a State 
institution, supported by semi-annual appro- 
priations from the State legislature in 
Cheyenne. Its administration and academic 
programme therefore reflect the desires of 
the people of the State, just as a privately 
endowed university reflects the attitude of 
its sponsors. 

It is time now to introduce a young ‘coed’ 
(pronounced in two syllables). We will call 
her Ruth Furness, of Cheyenne, which is 
51 miles south-east of Laramie. Gay little 
Ruth, blonde and impetuous, is being sent to 
college by her father, an executive in the 
branch offices of the Union Pacific Railway. 
As one of a ‘railroad family’ Ruth is not 
intent on becoming a career woman. But all 
the other girls she knew in high school were 
going to college and the American housewife 
has a right to all the education she can get, 
says the popular philosophy. So she decided 
to major in dramatics and minor in domestic 
science. Her courses might include English 
composition, some home economics (domestic 


science) course like food technology or textile 
design, French, Drama I, and possibly the 
first course in journalism. In addition she 
must take gym, where she can choose such 
physical training as swimming, archery, etc. 

Ruth has joined a sorority as Bill has a 
fraternity. The only difference for the girls 
is that there is not only a cook, employed by 
their subscription, but a house-mother as 
well—an experienced woman who sees that 
the girls come in at a reasonable hour, plans 
the meals and generally sees to managing the 
business of the chapter house. 

Bill and Ruth start each day with an eight 
o'clock lecture and attend a series of forty- 
minute classes until noon. Their afternoons 
may be devoted to another class and once or 
twice a week to a two-hour laboratory session, 
with the school day ending at 4.30 or 5. In 
Bill’s case he will probably take surveyor’s 
tools onto the campus with a group which is 
triangulating the ground for practice pur- 
poses (every freshman civil engineer goes 
through this, in all weathers). 

Ruth’s laboratory session may be in news- 
writing or she may be attending the cooking 


Sorority ‘sisters’ must attend regular rehearsals once or twice a week to practise during the days 
before the annual fraternity and sorority singing competition held in the university auditorium 
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A journalism class at Wyoming University. Many of the students will later become reporters and 
editors of newspapers in the Rocky Mountain States. The classes are held between eight and fwe 


class (food technology) in ‘Home Ec’ (many 
coeds marry soon after they graduate). 

It often happens on American campuses 
that a fraternity and a sorority become part- 
ners in joint dances, supper parties, or ‘hay- 
rides’. In student politics, perliaps the girl 
friend of a fraternity president has been put 
up by her ‘sisters’ for the Campus Beauty 
Queen election (one of several similar con- 
tests). Learning party politics quickly, the 
boys arrange to vote for her en bloc in exchange 
for the girls’ support of their man in the 
coming election for Student Body President. 

Perhaps such a partnership exists between 
Ruth’s sorority and Bill’s fraternity and the 
two young people find themselves paired at 
a supper of the two houses, held one February 
evening at Ruth’s sorority. They hit it off 
well and have several ‘dates’ together: the 
movies (Laramie has three cinemas), dances, 
picnics. We can ‘assume that Bill has a car 
since about six out of ten men students do. 
But we cannot necessarily assume that all 
Ruth’s dates are with Bill. Not only did 
returned National Service men outnumber 
the women at the time I was there; it is in 
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any case the height of college fashion for a 
coed to have as many dates as possible. 

Yet the time will very likely come when Bill 
proposes an unofficial sort of engagement to 
Ruth. When she accepts she is ‘pinned’ to 
him: that is, he gives her his small jewelled 
fraternity pin which she wears proudly on her 
sweater. ‘This does not mean she is betrothed 
or cannot look at another man, but it does 
tell campus society that Ruth is Bill’s girl. 
Sometimes such arrangements are followed 
after graduation by a regular engagement. 

Meanwhile the young couple are having 
their troubles with classes. For in the middle 
of each quarter come the dreaded mid-term 
exams to test progress made. Failing students 
are then warned of scholastic deficiencies. 
‘Down cards’ in each subject in which a 
student is failing are sent to the Dean of 
Men or Women. Bill gets none, having 
somehow managed to study hard as well as 
enjoy social life. But Ruth has gaily let her 
work slip and the Dean of Women calls her 
to the office over three down cards. 

Now if she were a boy, a reprimand and 
warning would be her lot. But the authorities 


are more watchful with coeds. Chaperones 
attend the dances and supervisory measures 
come into force when a girl’s schoolwork is 
poor. Thus Ruth is ‘campused’ by the Dean 
of Women (her late night passes and such 
privileges are curtailed) and she is made to 
spend more evenings with her books. Per- 
sonally I never believed in making students 
study if they didn’t want to, but said it was 
up to them to do the work if they wished to 
pass courses. 

It should here be explained that scholastic 
links at the university level are established 
by ‘honor’ societies with nation-wide mem- 
bership, requirements for which are based 
solely on the attainment of certain academic 
standards; while almost every university 
course is also represented by an ‘honorary 
society’, a club in which students discuss the 
subject more generally. These do not demand 
high scholarship of their members, asking 
only that they have more than a class-room 
interest in the subject. Both the honor and 
the honorary societies have copied the 
fraternity example by having Greek-letter 
names. ‘Thus, while Bill is probably a mem- 
ber of the General Engineering Society and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, he 
belongs to the engineering honor society, 
Sigma Tau, and to a serious as well as social 
honorary, Phi Kappa Phi, which is a meeting- 
ground for men taking different courses. 

Ruth’s academic standing, on the other 
hand, would not qualify her for membership 
of an honor society. But membership of too 
many organizations may well have contri- 
buted to her mid-term failures. As a coed she 
belongs to the A.W.S. (Associated Women 
Students) which holds periodic assemblies for 
all women students, publishes an information 
handbook for them, and is the body that pro- 
vides the Dean of Women’s general contact 
with the girls. Then, out of some 25 honorary 
societies, 38 other clubs and activities, plus 
athletic teams, she could have joined a good 
many. In addition to one of the clubs repre- 
senting the various religious denominations 
on campus, she would join the Home Ec club 
and the journalism club known as Fourth 
Estate; and she might be eligible for Theta 
Alpha Phi, the dramatics honorary. 

Besides the foregoing, perhaps both Bill and 
Ruth belong to those week-end hikers known 
as the Outing Club. Imagine what distrac- 
tions face students in June while swotting for 
final exams when all these organizations stage 
their picnics and end-of-term parties! 

But that is not the end of it. The football, 
ice hockey, skiing, swimming, basketball and 


rifle teams—and a band, choral society and 
orchestra—also occupy much of one’s time. 
Publications afford yet another attraction, 
with a weekly newspaper, a monthly maga- 
zine, a student directory, campus handbook 
and a thick annual yearbook full of photo- 
graphs of students. 

In view of all this, academic advisers 
naturally warn their new charges about over- 
doing campus activities—generic term for 
non-scholastic life—and advise them to 
restrain their part in them, at Jeast until they 
see how they get on with schoo] work. If the 
student receives a consistently large number 
of down cards, the authorities often ask him 
to quit many of his organizations temporarily 
and spend the time thus saved in studying. 

Yet it has never failed to surprise me that 
the properly busy student leaders (at Syracuse 
University we used to call them B.M.O.C:s, 
Big Men On Campus) get high grades in 
spite of heavy study programmes and mem- 
bership in dozens of organizations. It’s true: 
if you want something done, ask the man who 
has no time. 

Back with our friends, Bill and Ruth, let us 
go along to some traditional university 
events, starting with Homecoming Week-end 
in mid-October. The occasion is a football 
game in which The Cowboys play a strong 
visiting rival like Brigham Young or Utah 
State Universities, or Colorado A & M (Agri- 
cultural and Mining University). 

The big game is played on Saturday after- 
noon, and it is an October date to get in 
ahead of the snows as well as attract return- 
ing ‘alumni’ (former students) at a time when 
presumably their private lives permit a con- 
venient homecoming to their old campus. 
Thus the entire week-end is planned as a get- 
together of new, current and ‘old’ students. 
On Saturday morning there is a parade and 
a ball is held in the evening at which a Home- 
coming Queen is crowned. Fraternities and 
sororities hold open house and have picnics 
well into the following Sunday. 

The preceding Thursday and Friday find - 
Ruth and Bill busily painting or hammering 
at their respective chapter houses, making 
giant displays for the front lawn in which the 
visiting team’s defeat is humorously pre- 
dicted. Organizations are also invited to 
build a float on a borrowed lorry for the 
parade through the business quarter of 
Laramie. In each case prizes are awarded for 
the most attractive and the most amusing. 
Homecoming Week-end, then, is a gaily 
decorated, coeducational version of ‘old boys’ 
day’. 
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(Above) On Saturday afternoon Larame ts 
deserted as the crowds make their way to the 
new football stadium. The building on the 
right contains an arena used for livestock 
shows as well as other indoor spectacles. 
(Left) Cheerleaders try to boost support- 
ers’ morale in a football game. The straw- 
hatted pony is Cowboy Foe, the team’s mascot 


LAST OF THE 
SECARSTORE SECARS 
> TRIBE 


When Utah University, or some other great rival, plays Wyoming at football, floodlit humorous 
displays predict the visitors’ defeat. The enormous cowboy seen on the right symbolizes Wyoming 


One of the most lively and at the same 
time constructive events comes along in April 
or May. This is a sort of campus airing of 
grievances staged by Pi Delta Epsilon, the 
journalism honor society, at an affair called 
the Gridiron Banquet. Deriving from be- 
ginnings where football (gridiron) stars were 
honoured, it is now a candid session of after- 
dinner criticism by student leaders of their 
own and the official administration of the 
university during the preceding academic 
year. Strictly ‘off the record’, it is a blunt 
American slanging-match for the guidance of 
university leaders. Although the Gridiron 
Banquet’s ‘recommendations’ are not always 
officially acted upon, they do often influence 
university policy indirectly. 

A student master-of-ceremonies, selected 
for his respected position and parliamentary 
skill, presides as ‘Roast- (not toast-) master’ 
over guests especially invited as prospective 
‘victims’ of the criticisms to be delivered. 
The victims are important campus leaders, 
some faculty members and administration 
officials. When the meal is over, several out- 
standing campus problems or issues are bur- 


lesqued in dramatic skits and then the 
‘roasting’ begins. The banqueters do .not 
usually blow off all their steam until one or 
two in the morning. 

One year a member of the football coach- 
ing staff was harangued by the more scholarly 
on the theme that college athletics were a 
‘racket’ which only lowered academic stand- 
ards. A leading football star later gave a 
rather good account of himself for the 
defence. 

Next day a coed and a man student can be 
seen going about wearing red paper top-hats 
awarded to them at the Gridiron Banquet as 
the most constructive speakers during the 
evening. They must keep these on until sun- 
down and then return them for next year’s 
banquet. 

The annual livestock show, presented by 
the Ag Club of the College of Agriculture, is 
another colourful event at the University of 
Wyoming. On the earthen floor of their 
own exhibition hall, which is covered with 
bright new wood shavings, Ag students put to 
practical test what they have learned about 
grooming and showing prize cows, sheep and 
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(Above) Square-dancing to celebrate a football victory brings out men in Western garb and girls in the 


costumes of their pioneering grandmothers. (Below) Not everyone dances, however: many prefer to 
join the jubilant crowd ‘downtown’, and perhaps later to drink to the team’s health in a neon- lighted bar 


The two best talkers, boy and girl, of the annual Gridiron Banquet take coffee next morning at 
the Student Union, wearing the paper hats awarded to them. They must wear these until sundown 


pigs. Except for the absence of exhibits by 
machinery manufacturers, this is like a well- 
run agricultural show anywhere. 

Situated in the middle of cowboy country, 
the University could hardly fail to acknow- 
ledge rodeo as a basic spectacle or sport in 
the region. Some of my students coming 
from isolated hamlets in the midst of vast 
ranching country grew up with the small 
weekly rodeo just as English villagers are 
brought up with Saturday afternoon cricket 
on the green. At Wyoming the actual con- 
testants are not legion: basketball and football 
are, indeed, far more popular. But the univer- 
sity does support a rodeo group which com- 
petes with other Western campuses and has 
been lucky enough several times to wind up 
as regional champion for the sort of ‘cup 
final’ at the fanious Cow Palace arena in 
San Francisco. 

You can see all the professional rodeos you 
like, but there is nothing more figuratively 
jolting than to see the lanky chap who dozes 
in your class lectures being bounced about on 
the back of a furious-tempered bucking 
bronco. How do they get to class the next 
day after being endlessly thrown on their 


heads or backsides by the leaping stiff-legged 
broncs ? I don’t know. 

No, there isn’t a course in bronco-riding; 
that’s something you have to learn for your- 
self. But on second thoughts, it wouldn’t be 
surprising if such a course were set up if 
there were a genuine demand for it. That is 
what is impressive about the young ‘upstarts’ 
among American universities (most of Wyom- 
ing’s present buildings were erected between 
about 1922 and 1937, though it has existed 
as an educational institution since 1868). 
They are primarily concerned with raising 
the present level of local human ability to 
improve the future resources—all the re- 
sources—of a developing region. 

With this aim they have acted for many 
years on the principle that anyone should have 
a chance to go to college and, by the same 
token, the college should be prepared to pro- 
vide almost any type of course to satisfy such 
a heterogeneous student population. By 
bringing these two elements together, the 
newer American university, in this case 
Wyoming, really does, I believe, earn both its 
cultural and its financial keep in an alert and 
improvement-minded community. 
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The West Indian Patchwork 


by SAMUEL -SELVON 


Princess Margaret’s visit to the West Indies this month will draw attention to a group of islands 


which, seen from afar, look much the same. 


Their great variety when closely viewed 1s emphasized 


by the author, a West Indian of East Indian descent, whose novel A Brighter Sun (Allan Wingate, 
1952) dealt with life in Trinidad; another, An Island is a World, will be published in March 


I HAVE found among many people in England 
an erroneous impression that everyone and 
everything West Indian comes from Jamaica. 
That island is about a thousand miles from 
Trinidad, my home; and the other islands lie 
in an arc between these two, separated from 
one another not only by sea but by complex 
social, religious and—in the background— 
racial differences. 


What they have most in common, besides. 


the sunshine of the Tropics, is poverty and 
want: but those are shared with so large a 
part of mankind as hardly to constitute a bond 
of union. The islands that I know best, near 
the south-eastern end of the arc, have also in 
common the traditions bequeathed by two or 
three hundred years of British rule; though 
the period varies and behind it, in most cases, 
lie periods of French or Spanish rule, or both. 

Let us begin by considering an island that 
has been British—or rather English—since 
its first colonization in 1626: Barbados. The 
landscape of this beautiful coral island is so 
like that of the English countryside that it is 
known as “Little England”. It is mainly a 
low country with rolling fields of sugar-cane; 
the absence of high ground encouraged the 
building of windmills for use in grinding the 
canes, and some of these relics of an earlier 
time still groan and creak in the fields. 

The sugar industry is another thing that 
the West Indian islands have in common: 
take it away, indeed, and few of them would 
have much else as support. Sugar started in 
Barbados in the 17th century. Many of the 
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houses of the old sugar-cane planters still 
stand to tell of the days when, as Patrick 
Leigh Fermor says in The Traveller's Tree, 
“the slave-owning oligarchy of the island, un- 
troubled by foreign invasion or occupation, 
lived for many happy generations in solid 
and tranquil prosperity”. As he rightly 
remarks, “‘Barbados is pre-eminent in the 
Antilles for the beauty of its country houses”’ ; 
and perhaps these and the grand buildings of 
Codrington College are some compensation 
for what, in another context, he calls “‘the 
dismal centuries of slavery’. Dismal they 
were for the Negroes on whose labour the 
planters’ prosperity depended; and although 
more than 120 years have passed since the 
slaves were freed by Act of Parliament, their 
descendants have until quite recently had 
very limited opportunities for social or 
economic advancement. 

Besides the Negroes, Barbados received in 
early days many English people of a class 
notably different from the planters: victims of 
political revolution or ‘criminals’ condemned 
to transportation to the colonies, often for 
what would nowadays be reckoned petty 
offences. Some of them were followers of the 
Duke of Monmouth, deported by order of 
Judge Jeffreys at the Bloody Assize; others 
were Irish folk shipped off to Barbados by 
Cromwell. These people served as indentured 
labourers or servants to English masters and 
settled down and built shacks after their 
period of service was over. 

Today their descendants live on the eastern 
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All photographs by A. Costa, from Paul Pop, 


Grenada was a French possession for 200 years until it was ceded to Britain in 
1763; and though the architecture of the capital, St George’s, still shows many 
traces of French influence, the character of tts steep streets is predominantly 
English. A Scottish note is struck by the belfry of the Presbyterian church 


Codrington College in Barbados, a splendid range of Palladian buildings on a 
hill overlooking the sea, was founded early in the 18th century by Christopher 
Codrington, Governor of the Leeward Islands, and endowed with the 
revenues of two sugar plantations from the vast estates owned by his family 


The Codrington family represented one of those powerful classes which, as 
Disraeli said, develops every half-century in a commercial country like 
England ; the West India Planter coming between the Turkey Merchant and 
the Nabob from India. Their fortunes were based on sugar, here seen in bloom 


Descendants of Negroes imported to work on the sugar planta- 
tions form the majority of the population in the West Indian 
islands. The hopelessness of slavery tended to reinforce the 
indolence of the Tropics; and, as a result, they have not in 
the past been very earnest seekers for material advancement 


Tt would be a mistake, however, to attribute this character- 
istic to racial causes. In Barbados and Grenada there are com- 
munities of ‘poor Whites’ who have lived the same humble, 
rustic life for 300 years, since their forefathers were deported 
from Ireland after Drogheda or from England after Sedgemoor 


When the Negroes were freed in 1834 many of them deserted the plantations 
and the dearth of labour led the planters to seek workers elsewhere. They 
were found in India and brought to the West Indies under ‘indentures’, binding 
for a term of years. A third of Trinidad’s inhabitants are now East Indians 


Besides the clean mud-and-thatch of their villages, the Indians brought with 
them their religion, Hindu or Moslem, adding temples and mosques to the 
landscape of Trinidad. These links with their ancestral way of life, and the 
holy men who practise it, are still deeply cherished by some of the Indians 


Palatial by comparison with the flimsy structures that 
they replaced, these blocks of flats were erected in 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, as a result of the report of 
a Royal Commission to examine social conditions in the 
West Indies, among the worst of which was urban over- 
crowding. Such buildings exemplify not only the new 
standards of life that West Indians are setting them- 
selves but also the many new skills, involved in thewr 
construction, that are being acquired by local craftsmen 


coast of the island, outcasts from their own 
kind. There is a ridge of land called Hackle- 
ton’s Cliff which runs for four or five miles 
along the coast, and it is not only a physical 
but a social barrier from the rest of the island. 
Behind the cliff, in little shacks tending their 
plots of land or fishing, live these poor Whites, 
known as ‘Redlegs’. Sometimes if one goes 
into the town to look for odd jobs, the local 
people size him up and sniff, ‘He come from 
behind the cliff’; the phrase ‘“‘behind the 
cliff’ betokening a social stigma. It is strange 
to see the blue-eyed, fair-faced children, and 
to observe the straggly hair and seamed faces 
which, in later years, poverty and hardship 
have brought about. Many of the poor people 
of the colony go “behind the cliff” to live. It 
is a fertile stretch of land and they say the 
fishing is good. But there is no intermarriage 
between the ‘poor Whites’ and the Negroes. 

About 150 miles south-west of Barbados 
lies Grenada, a mountainous country made 
up of volcanic cones and suitable only for 
cocoa and the nutmeg spice; the smell of this 
sweet spice fills the air in every part of the 
island. The harbour at St George’s, the 

capital, is the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Most of the population is Roman Catholic, 
owing to the 200 years of French rule which 
lasted till 1763. Grenada then became a 
British possession; but was recaptured by 
the French in 1779, restored to Britain in 
1783, and subjected in 1795-6 to the horrors 
of a rebellion in which slaves as well as the 
French inhabitants took part under the 
leadership of Julien Fédon, a coloured 
planter. The cost of the rebellion was 
estimated at £230,000. 

For many years until January 1951 there was 
no serious disturbance in the island. Then, 
after a period of violent rainstorms and 
landslides which disrupted communications, 
there was an island-wide strike. 

No-one at first seemed to know the reasons 
for the strike. According to one report it 
was purposeless, with wanton destruction of 
schools and government buildings. Planta- 
tions of cocoa and spice were abandoned, 
banana trees were cut down, nutmeg trees 
were promiscuously barked so that the trees 
eventually died, and cocoa fields were 
plundered. In February the strike was still 
on and a state of emergency was declared. 
Police were flown to Grenada from Trinidad, 
and marines and bluejackets put ashore from 
a British warship. The police fired on a 
riotous crowd and killed three people. 

Eventually, after an estimated loss of 
£65,000 which the poor island could ill 
afford, an agreement was reached for an 
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increase in wages and the setting up of a 
reference board with representatives of both 
sides to determine disputes. While this 
machinery will no doubt have its value, 
what turned a strike into something approach- 
ing a rebellion was a wild, deep desire to 
protest not only against particular conditions 
of labour but against all the other conditions 
under which too many people have had to 
live cooped up in their small island. 

Moreover, a large number of them had 
had a taste of something different. During 
World War II American bases were estab- 
lished in ‘Trinidad, as a result of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill ‘deal’ in 1940. Much of 
Trinidad’s labour was diverted to the places 
where these were being built; labourers were 
lured by the “Yankee dollar’? and the chance 
to make quick money. So great was the 
attraction of the wages offered, which were 
fantastically high by local standards, that 
people from the other West Indian islands 
poured into Trinidad for jobs with the 
Americans. Not only were the plantations 
deserted, but with the inflow of Grenadians 
and Barbadians and other islanders the whole 
economy of the island was threatened. The 
local government had to fix a wage-level 
with the American authorities in order to 
keep a balance. The island boomed in the 
war years with American money in circu- 
lation; the poor West Indian could now 
afford to ‘dress up’ in a ‘hot shirt and jitter- 
bug suit’, and stroll about the city jingling 
coins in his pocket. 

But with this evanescent wealth came 
attendant problems like urban overcrowding 
and high prices; landlords began sticking a few 
pieces of furniture in their rooms and letting 
them at exorbitant rents. Hooliganism and 
ill-feeling were bred. Then when the work 
was over came the problem: what to do with 
all the “‘small islanders’’, as the local people 
jocularly called the Grenadians and Bar- 
badians. They tried to get jobs in the oil- 
fields in the south of Trinidad, putting up 
shanty towns wherever they went. Trinidad 
was already overburdened with unemploy- 
ment. The government sent them back to 
their respective islands where they con- 
tinued to constitute a problem until work was 
found for them. 

Trinidad itself was governed by Spain from 
the time of its discovery by Columbus until 
1797 when, after a Spanish declaration of 
war, it was surrendered to a British force. 
But until the previous decade or so its popu- 
lation was very small, and was then only 
increased by the arrival of immigrants from 
many countries, mainly French. Spanish 
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influence is therefore slight except as a result 
of the nearness of Venezuela; and _ the 
ancestors of the Trinidadian Negroes, almost 
all of whom arrived during the fifty years 
preceding Emancipation, bequeathed to their 
descendants far less of the deadening effects 
of slavery than has been inherited in other 
islands. 

One-third of Trinidad’s present population 
of 530,000 is of East Indian descent. The 
East Indians began to come after the aboli- 
tion of slavery, when the sugar industry of 
the island was threatened as no more ‘free’ 
labour could be had from Africa. Through- 
out the 19th century plantation owners turned 
to India and sought indentured labour. After 
serving their indentureship these Indians 
settled in the island and made their homes. 
Mostly, they were farmers with a deep love of 
the land and an Oriental wariness of change. 
Using whatever they found at hand, they 
built their own huts and set up villages near 
the sugar factories. Over a framework .of 
bamboo they spread the broad leaves of the 
carat palm. For walls they used mud rein- 
forced with dry grass and cattle dung. This 
mixture was also spread on the floor and in 
the yard, giving the villages a neat, plastered 
appearance. The island is well sheltered from 
the havoc of hurricanes and these rude huts 
—kept scrupulously clean—stand for years. 

A great many of these Indians were 
Christianized by the missionaries who came 
from Canada and built schools and missions; 
“Canadian Mission” buildings still stand to- 
day. But others were never completely recon- 
ciled to the Western attitude and clung to 
their own customs, bringing up their children 
in the orthodox manner prescribed by their 
religions. They built their own temples and 
carried on as if they were still in India. Often 
they lived not more than fifteen or twenty 
miles from the modern, bustling capital of Port 
of Spain, but never ventured into the city. 

A few years ago an incident happened which 
threw much light on the character of this sec- 
tion of the Indian community. After India 
obtained her independence, some of them 
clamoured for repatriation. Original inden- 
tureship papers were quoted as saying that 
after their period of work was over, they and 
their families would be given free passage 
back home. 

They went into the city and walked about 
with “Back to India’ placards, and got 
Indian members of the Legislature to back 
up the movement. They cabled Pandit 
Nehru and told him of their intention. He 
cabled back that India was just getting on her 
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feet, and that they would be better off if they 
remained in the West Indies and helped to 
build the country in which they had lived for 
so long. 

But it was impossible to reason with them. 
Now that British rule was ousted from India, 
they wanted to return. They would rather 
die on the banks of the Ganges than stay in 
Trinidad. They argued and protested and 
even threatened mass suicide. 

At last it was decided to send them back. 
The night before the ship was due to sail they 
packed their bundles and came to the city, 
afraid lest they should be late and the ship 
sail and leave them behind. They had no 
place to sleep; they huddled together in the 
sheds on the wharf, they and their wives and 
children, and waited through the long night 
and the grey dawn. 

There was a sad ending to the sentimental 
journey: some died on the long, stormy 
crossing, and reports came back to Trinidad 
that India had not turned out to be all they 
had hoped; stranded, friendless, they wished 
themselves back on the green little island 
under the sun. It was even said that one or 
two rich merchants who had undertaken the 
voyage returned by air within a week or so 
of their arrival in India. 

These, however, were only a few of the 
Indians in the island. The majority lave 
taken advantage of the opportunity to con- 
tribute their share to the progress and 
prosperity of the colony, and think of them- 
selves as belonging to the West Indies. 

Rampaul was the son of a sugar-cane 
labourer who was converted by the Canadian 
missionaries. When he was a little boy he 
used to help his parents on the estate, like all 
the other children, until the government made 
education compulsory and prohibited child 
labour. The family moved into Port of 
Spain, where his father opened up a business 
dealing in jewellery imported from India. 
As they prospered, Rampaul mingled with 
the other nationalities and lost touch with 
Indian custom and habit, acquiring all he 
could of Western culture as a mark of pro- 
gress. So he attended a college in the city, 
and then his parents sent him to England to 
study medicine. After some years Rampaul 
graduated and returned to settle down in 
Trinidad. 

When the government advertised for a 
qualified medical practitioner for a post in 
one of the island’s hospitals, Rampaul was 
able to apply and he got the job. But not so 
long ago the government would have found 
it difficult to find suitable applicants for cer- 


Endowed by the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, it concentrates on teaching the subjects 
most useful to West Indians; its annual expenses are met by the British West Indian colonies. 
An appeal has recently been launched for funds to provide scholarships and a teaching hospital 


tain jobs, and invariably trained Englishmen 
came to the colony to occupy positions which 
the local people felt should have been held 
by West Indians. This was always a sore 
point until the West Indian realized that, in 
truth, without any proper training he himself 
could not cope with the management of local 
affairs; and if men with ability had to be 
imported, the blame was obviously his own. 

Thus the more ambitious have followed the 
same pattern as Rampaul. Other gifted citi- 
zens are awarded scholarships, sometimes by 
the government, sometimes by the British 
Council which has done a great deal to stimu- 
late cultural life in the colonies. Where before 
the interest was mainly in law and medicine, 
people ave now aware of the importance of 
technical and mechanical knowledge. So 
wholehearted and earnest has been this effort 
to enlarge their capabilities that today the 
government’s policy is to give a local man 
preference for any vacancy provided he has 
the required qualifications. 

With the opening of the University College 
of the West Indies in Jamaica in 1948, West 
Indians had a home base, as it were, for edu- 


cational training. Last year more than 250 
students were studying at the College for 
degrees of the University of London, with 
which the West Indian College is in special 
relationship for the duration of its initial 
phase before it becomes an independent 
university. Here the opportunity exists for 
West Indians of all races and colours to 
acquire the knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for responsible leadership in their several 
communities. 

Thus, while a great deal still remains to be 
done, it would be wrong to think that the 
situation is static or that the postcard picture 
of the sleepy-eyed Negro strumming a banjo 
under a palm tree reflects the present-day 
attitude of the West Indian to his problems, 
which are many. Housing schemes, new 
industries and other developments are finding 
the going rough but are slowly progressing; 
and what is perhaps as important is that the 
West Indians themselves now qualify for roles 
in these enterprises, and are beginning to 
understand that in the long run it will be up 
to them when it comes to deciding the destiny 
of the West Indies. 
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The British War Cemetery at Cassino, where four thousand soldiers of World War II are buried 


On February 13, 1944, a shell exploded with- warning that you may save yourselves. We warn 
in the monastery of Monte Cassino, scattering you urgently: leave the monastery. Leave it at 


leaflets like confetti in the wind. They read: once. Respect this warning. It is for your 
benefit. Fifth Army 


Italian friends beware: we have until now Two days later Monte Cassino shook be- 


been especially careful to avoid shelling Monte Be P é 
Cassino monastery. The Germans know how to neath the oe of a heavy aes. d- 
benefit from this. But now fighting has swept ment. In March a second air-bombardment 


closer and closer to its sacred precincts. completely destroyed it and three months 
The time has come when we must train our later the road to Rome was open to the Allied 
guns on the monastery itself. We give you advance. 
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The Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino, seen from the Polish War Cemetery on the plateau. 
The Allied Fifth and Eighth Armies under General Alexander included men of a dozen nations 


This road, the Via Latina, was strategically 
important over 2000 years ago when Hannibal 
invaded Italy. Eleven years ago, when snow- 
bound mountain passes on the eastern side of 
Italy retarded the Allies’ advance and the 
flooded Pontine Marshes blocked their pas- 
sage along the Appian Way, the Via Latina 
was once again on the direct route of an in- 
vading army and Monte Cassino became 
a vital defensive position. Of the nineteen 
divisions of the German army south of Rome 
under Kesselring, eight were deployed in and 
around the mountains forming an almost 
impassable barrier for an advancing force. 

The battle of Cassino raged for nine months. 
The Allied forces made painfully slow pro- 
gress against a stubborn foe, fanatical in his 
resistance. Casualties were so high that the 
soldiers gave to the slopes below Monte 
Cassino the name “Death Valley”. At last, 
with the monastery reduced to rubble, Gen- 
eral Alexander was able on May 12, 1944, to 
launch his final attack on the Gustav Line. 
Cassino and “Monastery Hill’’ were taken six 
days later and the Allies swept up the Liri 
Valley. On the evening of June 4 they entered 
Rome. 

Last year I met a man standing in the 
midst of the crosses in the British War Ceme- 


tery. He was Karl Eger, a German who 
fought in the Battle of Cassino. As we smoked 
a cigarette together he looked up at the hill 
where the high walls of the monastery stood 
anew; towards the centre of new Cassino 
where a church tower rose above neat modern 
buildings; and then to the mountains that 
bounded the horizon. 

**T remember this when not one stone stood 
upon another,” he said quietly. 

When he left I, too, looked up to the 
monastery and across to the roof-tops of 
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(Opposite) On doors into the basilica are four bronze reliefs depicting the four destructions of 


Monte Cassino : 


the first by the Lombards in 582 and the last during the Allied advance in 1944. 


(Above) St Benedict’s statue in the ruined Central Cloister of the monastery he founded in 529 


Cassino shimmering in the summer heat, and 
I repeated to myself: “not one stone stood 
upon another.” 

The first historical reference to this part of 
the world was in 312 B.c. when the Romans 
conquered it and established the Colonia of 
Casinum near the River Vivius, now known 
as the Rapido. A hundred years later, during 
the Punic Wars, Hannibal, marching from 
Casilinum (Capua) on the Via Latina to 
Rome, left Casinum in ruins. It emerged 
from its waste and in time became a flourish- 
ing resort. Cicero records the bacchanalian 
scenes of Mark Antony’s visits to the luxurious 
villa which Varro owned there. A temple to 
Apollo was built on the site now occupied by 
the Benedictine monastery. In A.D. 410, 
towards the end of the Western Roman Em- 
pire, it was sacked by the Goths. Forty-five 
years later the Vandals from Carthage strip- 
ped it and in the same century Theodoric, 
King of the Goths, again destroyed it. 

Then, in 529, St Benedict founded the 
monastery which was to become a centre ot 


religious life for Western Europe. His rule 
became an example for monasticism through- 
out the Christian world. The motto of the 
Benedictines is Ora et Labora, Pray and Work. 
The monks devote themselves to prayer, read- 
ing and work at whatever craft the Order 
directs them to; in short, their day is dedi- 
cated to St Benedict’s formula: “a school of 
the Lord’s service, in the setting forth of 
which we hope to order nothing that is harsh 
or rigorous.” 

When St Benedict died in 547 he left four- 
teen monasteries of his foundation of which 
Cassino was the most important. Since that 
time it has suffered destruction four times: by 
the Lombards in 582, by the Saracens in 883, 
by earthquake in 1349, and by the Allied 
bombardment of 1944. Each time the monks 
set about the task of salvaging, rebuilding, 
restoring and always in prayer and faith. 
Despite wars and conquests the Order con- 
tinues to survive and expand, bringing the 
founder’s high ideals to free men wherever 
they exist. 
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Monte Cassino was reduced to utter ruin 
in World War II when the German army was 
defending the Gustav Line of which Cassino 
was a key point. Now, eleven years later, 
its reconstruction 1s nearly complete. 
When it 1s finished the structure of the 
monastery will consist of the basilica, 
chapter-house, clowsters, _refectory, a 
college, three libraries, archives, work- 
rooms, abbot’s apartments and guests’ 
quarters. The books (of which there were 
over 20,000) and valuable manuscripts 
will be returned from Rome where they 
were taken before the Battle of Cassino. 
(Above) Workmen moving a column in the 
Central Cloister. (Right) Cherubs and 
sculptured ornaments have been salvaged 
for restoration to their former fpilaces. 
(Opposite) The massive outer walls are 
now almost completely rebuilt as before 


Five miles below the monastery by 
a winding road 1s the small town 
of Cassino. It too was utterly 
destroyed in the Allied advance 
for it stands on the direct route 
Strom Naples to Rome, the Via La- 
tina commanded by Monte Cassino. 
The rebuilding of the town became 
a source of national pride; and 
its walls rising amid devastation 
bore the proud legend: ‘‘Cassino, 
symbol of Italy’s reconstruction.” 
(Left) Women washing clothes 
among the ruins of old Cassino 
where ground still littered with 
unexploded mortar shells and gren- 
ades is closed off by barbed wire. 
(Below) Looking southwards over 
the new Cassino. Once again tt 
is a thrwing market town serving 
a prosperous farming community in 
the fertile valley of the Liri and 
the surrounding country districts 


I Was There! 


A Geographer at Cinerama 


by PROFESSOR E.G, R: TAYLOR 


In September 1952 a new way of seeing the world was first publicly shown at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York. British audiences can now see, at the London Casino, what only Americans have hitherto 
seen; and this, for anyone interested in Geography, is no empty privilege. The proof is given in 
the following report, specially written by an eminent geographer for The Geographical Magazine 


“T was there! I saw it all myself!” With what 
triumph and delight do we use these words 
when we have been present on some great 
occasion or happen to see some thrilling sight. 
Yet how rarely do we getsuchachance. We 
were not among those in the Abbey at the 
Coronation, we did not see the Wolves beat 
the Spartaks, nor catch Sir Winston Churchill’s 
expression when his portrait was unveiled. 
And it is not in the least likely that we shall 
ever be present at the Water Carnival in 
Venice or descend into the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River. Of course all these things 
have been on the newsreels, so that we have 
seen pictures of them: we have even seen the 
tiny figures moving to and fro upon the tele- 
vision screen. But all the same, pleasant and 
interesting although it was, we were left out- 
side it all—people looking at a picture, or at a 
lifelike puppet show. 

And now comes the tremendous invention, 
and yet the very simple one, which brings the 
onlooker right inside the scene, creating the 
illusion that he is actually standing in the 
watching crowd, or riding in the aeroplane, 
or seated in the front row at the opera. This 
invention is Cinerama. 

It all sounds very straightforward and 
obvious. The picture must be built up so as to 
match the ordinary field of vision, and it must 
also accord with the ordinary mechanism— 
and psychology—of vision. Our conscious- 
ness of depth and distance, which gives reality 
to a scene, does not depend merely on the fact 
that we have two eyes an inch or so apart, and 
so can see a tiny way round each object. It 
depends also on what we see out of the corners 
of our eyes, or what we glimpse sideways, and 
the interpretation that the experiences of a 
lifetime have taught us to place on the totality 
cf what is seen. It is because Cinerama is 
based on this discovery that we can now look 
out, for example, over a vast film-stretch of 
the American Mid-Western plain, and view 


the rolling landscape with the same sensation 
of reality and truth that we feel as we gaze, 
say, across the Severn Valley to the Forest of 
Dean and distant Wales, when standing on 
the crest of the Cotswold Hills. 

The story of a new invention is always the 
same. An idea is in the air, but it is shrugged 
away as out of the question, fantastic. One or 
two people try to use it, but it comes to 
nothing. Then some tenacious fellow gets 
hold of it, and at long last has something to 
show. But all he hears is “Yes, it’s magnifi- 
cent, but...” or “Of course it would be 
splendid, if...” And he must be a strong 
man indeed if he can fight through the period 
of “‘ifs’”’ and “‘buts”’ to that of actual fruition. 
It took nearly two-and-a-half centuries before 
the idea thrown out by a Flemish professor 
that a perfect clock would solve the longitude 
was vindicated by Harrison’s chronometer; 
and then it was not till the inventor was over 
eighty years of age. Fred Waller, to whom 
Cinerama is due, did not live so long by a 
score of years, and although he actually saw 
his first programme in full swing, a resounding 
success, none knew better than he that all the 
snags had not been smoothed out, nor all the 
possibilities realized or even envisaged. 

All the same, life moves at a much faster 
pace today, and some of us can recall at the 
turn of the century a first attempt to achieve - 
that sense of intimacy, of reality, which is one 
of the characteristics of Cinerama. Here and 
there in London, at the cost of a few pence, 
one could step into a simulated railway 
carriage, which presently began to rattle and 
shake as it apparently moved off. Through 
a front window the passengers had an engine- 
driver’s view of the advancing track with the 
passing landscape and the next station. It was 
one of the earliest moving pictures. But in 
those days we were still ready to be enthralled 
at parties by the magic lantern, going back to 
the days of Queen Anne, and we never tired 
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of the joke of the old man asleep in bed in his 
tasselled night-cap into whose mouth there 
presently ran a stream of rats. Mr Lowell 
Thomas, the American broadcaster, showed 
us this ancient gadget as he traced the suc- 
cessive steps in the artist’s efforts to make 
motion apparent in a still picture. His story 
went back to the caye-man painter who gave 
the wild boar his legs in two positions so as 
to simulate his galloping gait. 

More than fifty years have passed since we 
were realistically shaken in the railway train. 
First the movies, then the talkies were per- 
fected, and strange things were already burst- 
ing from the wide screen when all of a sudden, 
in 1952, an audience of New Yorkers were 
electrified by being carried screaming up and 
down the fly-away path of a roller-coaster, 
which is an outsize scenic railway. Cinerama 
had arrived! 

Fred Waller had spent most of his life in 


the movie world contriving illusions, and ~ 


perennially dissatisfied with the gap between 
the screen picture and actual vision. His 
inventor’s genius lay in his power to set aside 
what “‘everyone knows’’, what “‘has always 
been said’’, what “‘must be assumed’’, and 
start thinking afresh. And so he discovered 
that we don’t see properly the thing we are 
looking at if the things we glimpse sideways 


There’s no mistaking it. 
your breath . 


Picture Service 


are cut away. Hence there are three films in 
Cinerama, made simultaneously by three 
lenses, of which one points straight ahead 
while at an angle of 48° on either side of it 
are the pair that take the right-hand and left- 
hand parts of the field of vision. The result is 
a picture of convex shape (like our eyeballs) 
which must be projected on a concave screen. 
However, like most people, Mr Waller and 
his idea were caught up in the War, and so 
he designed an air-gunner trainer which 
simulated an enemy plane diving to the 
attack in place of the lifeless target towed 
across the sky which had no power to frighten. 

The War ended, and meanwhile Waller 
had attracted to himself a sound wizard, 
Hazard Reeves, who brilliantly devised the 
sixfold sound-track system which _ brings 
reality to the ear as it had been brought to 
the eye. When, therefore, a choir advances 
singing into Cinerama, the sound advances 
too, the women’s voices coming from the 
women and the male voices from the men, 
while the organ notes come from the instru- 
ment. But of course when the two men had 
at last got such things to show in their im- 
provised studio on Long Island they had to 
go through the period when the visitor’s 
“Wonderful!” was always qualified by “‘ifs”’ 
and “‘buts’.. And indeed the problems of 


We’re on the giant roller-coaster, and just going over the top. Hold 
. . that awful drop! I must shut my eyes, or like my neighbour I shall simply scream! 


The Cinerama camera has three lenses, set at angles of 48° to each other. That on the left takes 


the right-hand picture and vice versa. 


actual production were (and are) prodigious. 
A gadget had to be invented (nicknamed the 
“gigolo”?) which would fuzz and conceal the 
joins between the three films, while the 
screen had not only to be newly shaped— 
with the mathematically exact curvature to 
give the true optical effect—but it had to be 
made of new material. Reflected light from 
side to side had to be eliminated, and the 
screen is actually made up of hundreds of 
vertical strips ofdot-pierced material, louvered 
at such a sequence of angles as to cast any 
reflections out of sight. It is twenty-six feet 
high, and seventy-five feet wide, covering an 
arc of 146°—approximately the same as the 
human eye, so that what the viewer sees is 
bounded by his eye-sockets and not by any 
arbitrary frame. 

When all this was thought out and got right, 
the two ends of the screen necessarily curved 
out beyond the proscenium line, while, worse 
still, room had to be found on the floor of the 
cinema for three huge projector-chambers— 
“booths” as the Americans call them. (In 
London each of these had to conform to the 
exacting requirements for safety and comfort 
laid down for the normal single projector by 
the London County Council.) And to add to 
this alarming trespass on floor-space, the 


There is a fourth film-strip carrying six sound tracks 


higher rows of upper-circle seats were wisely 
abandoned, since ‘steep-angle’ vision destroys 
the illusion of actual seeing. Little wonder 
that the “‘ifs’’ and “buts” centred mainly 
round the question of costs and returns. It 
was Lowell Thomas. who recognized in 
Cinerama ‘“‘the motion picture of tomorrow” 
and set in train the actual preparation of the 
first programme; and it is he who, after talk- 
ing to the audience for a time from a flat 
screen, suddenly announces ‘“‘Cinerama is 
here’’, as the curtains run back and the solid 
world appears. 

But what has all this movie-history to do 
with Geography and The Geographical Maga- 
zine? Simply this. Geography is primarily 
concerned with the landscape—the landscape 
of the whole earth, in the past, the present 
and the future—and with the mutual relations 
and interactions of the landscape and man- 
kind. But because man’s stature is so tiny 
and the landscape so huge it is well-nigh 
impossible for him to see it in units large 
enough to give the true sense of proportion. 
He cannot see the wood for the trees. Every- 
one believed that aeroplane photographs 
would be the answer to this difficulty, and 
that by fitting together a mosaic of such 
photographs we should perceive all sorts of 
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By courtesy of Messrs T. P. H. & E. Braddock, architects for the adaptation of the Casino Theatre, London 


The plan and model (above and below) show the arrange- 
ment of the three projectors needed for Cinerama, one for each 
section of the screen. These images are fused into one at 
the joins by an ingenious arrangement of tiny combs which 
move rapidly at the edges of each projector. Loudspeakers 
are placed in the auditorium as well as around the screen 
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(Opposite, bottom right) The screen itself is made up of 1100 overlapping vertical slats, each 
angled to divert reflected light from one slat onto the back of the next and away from the viewer. 
(Above) Three ‘frames’ simultaneously projected form on the screen the image shown below them 


geographical features and relationships that 
had escaped us. There were indeed some 
startling discoveries made: in particular 
archaeology from the air has thrown a 
powerful new light upon the past. But the 
air-photograph in general is only to be 
deciphered by slow, patient and highly skilled 
examination. It is harder to read than a map. 
Cinerama, on the other hand, as its very first 
programme makes abundantly clear, gives 
us the landscape exactly as we should see it 
from a convenient viewpoint. There is still 
the geographical interpretation to be done, 
of course, but there are no longer the con- 
fusions between hill and valley, height and 


hollow that occur on a flat photograph. The 
ordinary air-traveller nowadays sees little or 
nothing as he flies, but everyone in the 
audience at Cinerama has the sensation of 
being seated, with a clear window in front 
of him, in the nose of a low-flying plane. 
Indeed so complete is the illusion that he 
discovers himself swaying to one side or the 
other as the plane banks steeply and the 
horizon stands up on end. 

He flies over Niagara. Myriads of tourists 
have walked underneath the roaring water- 
curtain, and gazed down into the swirl of the 
gorge. And the vast majority never dream of 
asking the questions “How?” and “‘Why?” 
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But to those who care to trace out earth- 
history, or to one who has struggled with 
diagram, sketch and section to make Niagara’s 
history clear, how illuminating to see simul- 
taneously the upper river, broad and placid, 
and its lower reaches narrow and _ boiling, 
with the giant drop between. It is a sight to 
bring home the monstrous consequences of an 
Ice Age. So, too, it was satisfying to see that 
the vast Boulder Dam, enormous to look at 
from the ground, was only a very little thing 
in its actual setting of mountain landscape, 
while the great man-made lake above it 
looked cool and lovely amidst the arid rocks. 
Water-power schemes need not ruin the 
Highlands, we can tell the defenders of 
Scottish beauty. Scale is the hardest thing to 
get from ground level, and still harder from 
the study of the ordinary pictures and dia- 
grams from which we have to build up our 
geographical knowledge of the greater part of 
the world. The triple-camera air-view 


allowed one to realize freshly the true pro- . 


portions and character of, for example, a 
crater-lake with its new centre cone, a surface 
stained and sinter-masked by the gush of 
boiling geysers, or the unmistakable impress 
left on mountain valleys once they have felt 
the burden of glaciers. 

A flight in and about the myriad canyons 
of Colorado, with a dip down into the Grand 
Canyon itself, provides an unforgettable pic- 
ture of the sharply etched and _ infinitely 
repeated horizontal contour lines which are 
delicately picked out among the weaker and 
stronger rock layers by differential erosion, 
and here remain unblurred by damp and 
rain. The sight of these immensely deep, 
vertical-sided clefts revives anew the puzzle 
of how a thickness of many thousands of feet 
of deposits, laid down in the course of hun- 
dreds of millions of years, still lies almost 
level, and quite uncrumpled in the midst of 
the vast convulsions of the Rocky Mountain 
Belt. And what brought about the parade of 
mesas and buttes standing upright like vast 
blocks of masonry on a level plain, of which 
we had a tantalizingly brief glimpse? ‘These 
soldierly looking hills have their counterparts 
inthe Sahara, in South Africa, in Australia, and 
yet not quite the same, nor quite understood. 

But not everyone is interested in rock- 
shapes and theories and abstractions. The 
Cinerama plane ducked under the bridge 
which spans the Golden Gate, and showed us 
San Francisco, placed (fortunately) exactly 
as the atlas had led us to expect, and flew 
on to the snows of Sierra Nevada which 
Francis Drake must have glimpsed long ago. 
It flew us, too, across a new oasis of orchards 
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and crops in a bare, brown wilderness which 
gave point to the far-off Boulder Dam, and 
started a new train of thought on a future 
Cinerama picture, “Let there be Bread”’, 
showing the world fight with new techniques 
against hunger and poverty. For some day 
the triple camera will become available for 
more than fun, in spite of the forbidding 
obstacle of three projectors. 

It is difficult to describe in words how 
vividly close even this first programme brings 
the audience to some startlingly different 
human groups, though all of them are shown 
enjoying themselves. There are Spaniards 
applauding the matador as he steps aside 
from the charges of the bull across the arena, 
and more Spaniards critically watching two 
charming peasant dancers. There are Italian 
strollers on St Mark’s Square in Venice, and 
some very sophisticated Italian ladies and 
gentlemen listening with us to opera in Milan. 
The Scottish spectators at a military gathering 
on Edinburgh Castle esplanade are obviously 
not English, but they are not so unlike us as the 
Americans who have gathered to watch the 
romps of pretty girls and athletic youths on 
the canals and lakes of a transmogrified 
swamp in Florida. There was really no need 
for all this diving and leaping, for the swamp 
left alone was enchanting, with its strange 
trees and flowers and noises, and its long 
water vistas. In some ways, however, the 
most satisfying scene of all was the vast 
stretch of countryside, clothed with ripened 
grain, huge field after huge field, mile after 
mile, all in a golden glow, which replaced 
finally and for all time the dull marking 
“Wheat Belt” on the map of the United 
States. We were there indeed! And it was 
unforgettable. Nor did we fail to notice the 
single, solitary farm in the middle distance, 
charged with human significance. 

It will be a very long time, no doubt, 
before we can expect specifically educational 
or scientific themes to be developed on 
costly Cinerama. But such is the impact of 
the ‘natural vision’ which the triple-film pro- 
vides that even this single cross-country flight 
across the United States (“O lovely, lovely 
land’, they sing) brings a quite new gift of 
beauty and a new sense of understanding 
which are immensely exhilarating. We can 
hope to cross five more continents, and a host 
of countries. Paul Mantz, the pilot, did 
indeed very nearly crash us all on a mountain 
ridge which he misjudged, but after the shock 
of apprehension we were able to reflect that 
as he had brought the film home we were safe 
enough. And quite ready to go with him 
again. 


Pacific Paradise Won ... and 


Lost 
by ELSIE K. MORTON 


Tuis is the story of Thomas Bell, a New Zea- 
land pioneer settler known for many years as 
King of the Kermadecs, a group of islands in 
the South Pacific, 600 miles north of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. At the end of the Maori 
Wars of the sixties, Bell decided that the one 
thing he wanted more than anything else 
was to find an uninhabited Pacific Island 
and open it as a trading station. So strong 
was the adventuring spirit within him, so 
great his power of bending other wills to his 
own unyielding determination, that he 
actually did find his Utopia. He developed it 
into a one-man kingdom of prosperity and 
beauty, raised a family of ten children there 
in utter isolation, and made them work like 
little slaves. 

And then suddenly, without warning, after 
ten years of unceasing labour and hardship, 
the Paradise so hardly won was wrested from 
him. He lost the will to live, yet lived on and 
on, a disillusioned, broken-hearted man, and 
died at last in his ninety-first year. 

The story of this strange and thrilling drama 
of British colonization in the Pacific was told 
to me by Mrs Bessie Dyke, one of Thomas 
Bell’s daughters, now in her eighty-fifth year. 
Bessie was only nine years old when in 1878 
her father left New Zealand and took his wife 
and family of six young children to lonely, 
lovely Raoul or Sunday Island, largest of the 
four islands of the Kermadec Group, six miles 
by four of rugged mountain country. 

The pattern of life changed with appalling 
suddenness for the little girl from the hour in 
which she set foot on the surf-swept sands of 
Denham Bay. Thenceforth, at an age when 
other little girls were trotting to school and 
playing with their dolls, her days were 
haunted by the horror of invasions of rats, 
hunger amounting to semi-starvation, the 
terror of tropical storms, perils of goat-hunt- 
ing expeditions, days of incessant toil and 
nights of tearful exhaustion. 

“But why did your father take you all to 
such an outlandish place?” I asked Mrs Dyke, 
who was celebrating her eighty-fourth birth- 
day by mowing the lawn at her home in 
Auckland. 
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The old lady moved over to the veranda, 
her tall, dignified figure poised in a natural 
grace that a woman half her age might have 
envied. She settled herself in her straight- 
backed chair for a chat—no lollings, no 
cushioned ease here in concession to advanc- 
ing years. 

“Well, you know how it is with some men,” 
she replied with a tolerant twinkle. “‘Always 
wanting to be dashing off somewhere else, 
always chasing a dream of some kind. My 
father always liked a bit of excitement, mind 
you. He built one of the first flax mills in 
New Zealand at Nuhaka, in Hawkes Bay, 
where I was born, in 1869. A rebel Maori 
tribe, the Hau Haus, invaded the village and 
burned the mill down before my father could 
ship any of his dressed flax overseas. 

“Then he joined the Forest Rangers and 
went off fighting the Maoris. After the war 
he built a hotel, sold it, and bought another 
in the Bay of Plenty. He and my mother went 
over to see it, riding horseback and camping 
at nights in some of the wildest bush country 
in New Zealand. Mother was the first white 
woman ever to go through the Motu Gorge, 
by one of the steepest and most dangerous 
tracks in the country. However, they got back 
safely and after a couple of years of hotel- 
keeping, my father went farming, until a 
badly smashed ankle put him on crutches for 
a long time. I suppose it was having to keep 
quiet that set him thinking out new ideas— 
anyway, as soon as he could walk again he 
decided he wanted to open a trading station 
in the Pacific, and finally took us all in a small 
schooner to Tonga, in the Friendly Islands. 
He was unable to arrange an opening there, 
so we moved across to Samoa, where he 
bought the Samoa Hotel from a woman, 
Emma Farrell, afterwards known as Queen 
Emma of New Britain. She opened a large 
trading station there, and was murdered later 
on by the natives. 

“While we were in Samoa, we met a blind 
man who had once lived on Raoul, or Sunday 
Island. It was named Raoul by the French 
explorer, D’Entrecasteaux, who discovered it 
in 1795 and named it after his chief officer. 
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It was discovered on a Sunday, and that is 
the name by which it is generally known now, 
although for many years it was known 
throughout the Pacific as Bell’s Island. 

“This blind man, Johnson, described the 
island as a real Garden of Eden, uninhabited, 
and just waiting for someone to go and take 
possession. A few settlers had lived there in 
earlier years, he said, but a black-birding 
schooner had called in and dumped a lot of 
plague-stricken kanakas on the beach, where 
they left them to die. This so horrified the 
settlers that they hurried away by the next 
trading ship that called. Then a volcano in 
the middle of the island suddenly blew up, 
and nobody had wanted to go and live there 
since. But all the same, it was a lovely island, 
the man said, and if only he had his sight, he 
would go straight back.” 

This line of talk, of course, was just the 
thing to set Thomas Bell on the move again— 


a dream come true! He sold out, packed up, ,, 


and early in December 1878, he and his long- 
suffering wife and six young children were all 
on their way to the Kermadecs in the schooner 
Norval. 

“T shall never forget our first glimpse of 
what I had been taught to think of as the 
Promised Land,’ Mrs Dyke continued in a 
quiet voice, after a pause in which old 
memories lived again. “I had imagined a 
lovely valley with plenty of flowers and little 
streams like the picture in our big family 
Bible, with men carrying great bunches of 
grapes on a pole across their shoulders. I was 
completely bewildered when our ship headed 
for a bay walled in by great cliffs rising sheer 


out of the water, with only a narrow strip of 
beach and a reef of rocks to one side. Sud- 
denly I saw that the ship was surrounded by 
sharks, but I was too excited to feel frightened. 
Next morning we were put ashore with our 
goods and stores. Father had been unable to 
buy any food supplies in Samoa, so we bought 
all our stores from the captain of the Norval. 
He had to sail away as soon as he had landed 
us, but promised to call and see how we were 
getting along on his next trip to the Islands, 
in. three months’ time. We never saw him 
again, but later on we heard that when he 
reached Auckland he bought a barque and 
went into the San Francisco trade.” 

The knowledge that they had been deserted 
was mercifully withheld from the Bells as they 
gathered round their little stock of worldly 
possessions there on the lonely beach of Den- 
ham Bay. They rigged up a ship’s sail for a 
tent, and then began to unpack the cases of 
food. 

“T can hardly bear, even now, to think of 
the shock of that unpacking,”’ said Mrs Dyke, 
the bitter remembrance of that overwhelming 
tragedy, seventy-five years ago, shadowing 
the keen eyes and calm serenity of her face. 
‘All the tins of food were thick with rust. 
When they were cut open, the flour was a 
hard blue lump, the biscuits a crumbling 
mass of weevils, and the rest of the stuff 
uneatable. 

“Well, we had to find food—think of it, 
eight of us—or die! We caught some fish, but 
the heavy surf made fishing difficult and dan- 
gerous. We had taken some hens and a rooster 
to the island, but as there was now nothing 

to feed them on, we had to let 


them go. Often at daybreak I 


used to hear the rooster crowing 


somewhere far away in the 


bush. It sounded so strange 


there on that lonely island that 


sometimes I used to cry when 


I remembered our home in 


New Zealand, before my father 
began to wander.” 

However, like their famed 
predecessors, the Swiss Family 
Robinson, the Bell family had 
to discover some means of 


survival, or face starvation. 


Like the Robinsons, the Bells 


survived, but achieved their 


survival the hard way. Herds 


of wild goats roamed the Island, 


and before long, little nine- 
year-old Bessie and her eleven- 


year-old sister were running 
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(Above) Thomas Bell, at the age of 
ninety, former ‘“King of the Kermadecs’’, 
whose pioneering spirit led him to leave 
New Zealand and settle with his wife and 
children in 1878 on Sunday or Raoul 
Island, the largest of the Kermadecs, 600 
miles north of Auckland. There they led 
a real Swiss Family Robinson existence, 
seeing no other human beings for a year, 
and wrung a hard-won living from what 
the resources of the island could provide. 
(Lett) His daughter, Mrs Bessie Dyke, 
upon whose memories of her fantastic 
life as a small girl on Sunday Island 
the author based the accompanying article 


Landing stores for the Bells in Denham Bay. Their entire belongings had to be manhandled by the 
family up these formidable enclosing cliffs when they later moved their settlement to North Beach 


nimbly across the rocks with bare feet, climb- 
ing the cliffs, chasing goats across the cliff-top 
plateau. Mr Bell had taken his dogs with 
him, but the cliffs were so steep, running up 
to a thousand feet, that he and the girls had 
to pass the animals up from one to another, 
as they clung precariously to the trees. 

“We had to scramble up the cliffs every 
day, wet or fine. We took two or three goats 
back with us and their milk helped to save 
our lives. Of course there were no tracks of 
any kind on the island, and when we reached 
the plateau we had to scramble over rough 
lava rocks and force our way through dense 
prickly scrub and tangling creepers. I don’t 
think any of us were given to self-pity, but 
often I used to lag behind with bruised and 
bleeding feet, and have a little weep all to 
myself.”’ 

When the girls weren’t hunting goats, they 
helped their father to build huts in Denham 
Bay. They carried heavy loads of nikau palm 
branches out of the bush, and often worked 
up to their waists in water, cutting raupo 
rushes for thatching the roofs. They also 
brought many loads of bricks for a chimney 
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from the far end of the beach, where they had 
been left by one of the early settlers. 

‘Looking back now, I don’t think it could 
be possible for any two little girls to have had 
a harder childhood than ours,” said Mrs 
Dyke simply. “You see, there was no-one to 
give father a hand but us two girls. Mother, 
of course, was always busy cooking and look- 
ing after the baby—she was only a year old— 
and our young brothers were not strong 
enough for any hard work, so we had to give 
father all the help we could. When we were 
a little older, we became such swift runners 
that we often managed to run the goats down 
by ourselves, when father and the dogs were 
not with us.” 

“But what could you do with them when 
you caught them?” I asked. “‘You couldn’t 
kill them.” 

““Of course we did!”? came the inexorable 
reply. ‘““We had to. Father showed us how; 
with a knife—like this—’ I drew back in 
squeamish horror. The old lady smiled. 
“Oh, very well then. But as I said, we just 
had to. And we had to carry the carcass 
home on our backs, taking turns, and I can 


tell you a dead goat makes a heavy load for 
a child to carry over rough country like that! 
Sometimes we were so exhausted that we had 
to spend the night in a cave we had found in 
the crater of the old volcano. It was nice and 
warm in the cave. I used to listen to a thump- 
ing, growling sound deep down below, and 
when we woke the cave would be full of steam.” 

“But weren’t you frightened of another 
eruption?” I asked. 

“The thought never entered our heads. 
Mind you, the big eruption must have been 
terrific. All the trees at the back of our beach 
looked as though they had been boiled. They 
were a horrible bleached white, and stood up 
like skeletons, with all their bark stripped off 
and big lumps of mud still stuck in the 
branches. Just one patch of boiling mud re- 
mained; we called it the Frying Pan. I think 
the eruption took place about six years before 
we went to Raoul.” 

So rapid and prolific was the tropical 
growth in that mild climate, however, that 
within a few years the mountainsides had 
become a sea of green once more, and the 
crater had refilled with a tranquil emerald 
lagoon surrounded by dense groves of crimson- 
flowering pohutukawa, or Christmas flower. 


A year passed slowly, a year of increasing 
hardship and privation. For Bell’s island 
paradise was found to bear the curse, not of 
a wily serpent, but of a peculiarly voracious 
type of rat, an ugly little native hardly larger 
than a mouse. They ate everything the Bells 
tried to grow, vegetables in the ground, seed 
potatoes, and even the seed from grasses 
planted on the hillsides by the first settlers. 

Then at last came the first ray of pure 
happiness. One day at the beginning of 
winter in 1879 the cry went up: “A ship! 
A ship!” It was the first since the family’s 
arrival. Mr Bell lit a bonfire on the beach, 
the ship’s captain saw the smoke, changed 
course, and made for Denham Bay. The 
whole family was now on the beach, the 
youngsters dancing round the fire, frantic 
with excitement and joy. A boat was low- 
ered and rowed towards the beach, but the 
surf was too heavy for a landing, and to the 
bitter disappointment of the watchers the 
sailors turned and rowed back to the ship. 

That was perhaps the worst calamity of the 
whole nightmare year, for a tropical gale blew 
up at sunset and lasted for two weeks. When 
the weather improved, however, the ship 
came sailing over the horizon again, and this 


Herds of wild goats inhabited the island and occasionally descended the cliffs to the rocks below 
Mr Bell and his daughters, with the aid of their dogs, hunted them daily for meat or as milker 


(Above) Mrs Bell with one of her daughters and two sons outside a shed they built of palm-branches 
and rushes. (Below) Mrs Bell at the door of their first cottage above Denham Bay. Later they were 


driven away by rats and moved to North Beach on the far side of the island where they fared better 
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time the captain and some of his men landed. 

*‘Just try to imagine it!’ Her voice was 
tremulous now with something of the old 
excitement. ‘““The first people from the out- 
side world we had spoken to for nearly a year! 
The vessel turned out to be an American 
whaler, the Canton, with Captain Sherman as 
master. Seeing the bonfire on the beach, they 
immediately thought of castaways, and 
brought with them from the ship sacks of 
flour and potatoes, tins of biscuits, pork, beef 
and molasses. There was even a box of 
‘goodies’ for us children, with a plum cake 
made by the kindly ship’s cook who had seen 
us running about on the beach. The food just 
about saved our lives, for the rats had prac- 
tically driven us to starvation point, and all 
we had left was a couple of pumpkins. Cap- 
tain Sherman would not accept any kind of 
payment, and the food he brought set us up 
for the winter, so that we were able to get 
ahead with building our huts.” 

But the rats beat the unfortunate settlers in 
the end. They were compelled to leave Den- 
ham Bay and make a new home on the 
opposite side of the island, mercifully free 
from rats. The move was a saga of dogged 
endurance, a test of strength of body and 
spirit for all. Everything had to be hauled up 
the cliffs by rope and over the mountains, 
strapped to the backs of father and children. 
They even had to carry with them the roots 
of grass from Denham Bay, as the rats had 
eaten all the seed. With the roots, they 
planted ten acres of grass by hand—“‘and I 
can tell you the Bells’ backs ached pretty 
badly after all that!” added Mrs Dyke feel- 
ingly. 

Gradually the sense of loneliness and isola- 
tion lifted, as Island trading schooners began 
to make occasional calls at Sunday Island 
on their runs to and from New Zealand. 
Settled in their new home and free now 
from the worst privations and drudgery of 
early pioneering, Mr Bell decided the time 
had come to follow his plan to run sheep on 
the island. He made several trips to Auck- 
land, returning from the first trip with 500 
sheep. Once again he and the girls had to 
act as packhorses and carry on their backs 
all the timber, roofing iron, wool bales and 
other gear, up the cliffs.and over the moun- 
tains. “It was a nightmare getting the sheep 
up the cliffs, the poor frightened beasts 
struggled so hard. Many fell over and were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below, but we 
managed somehow to get most of them across. 
On his second trip, my father returned with 
700, but this time he was dogged by bad luck, 


for the ship struck a terrific storm, and was 
blown out to sea. The storm lasted for nine 
days, and by the time the ship got back, 
many of the sheep had died of starvation, and 
the rest were almost too weak to stand. We 
had a terrible job getting them over the two 
miles of rocks to North Beach.” 

But the worst was now over. The outlook 
became much brighter for the whole of the 
Bell family. They had 100 acres in good grass, 
the sheep thrived, and their lonely home was 
brightened with lovely flower and vegetable 
gardens. Everything grew to amazing size in 
that mild climate; the volcanic soil was 
abundantly fertile, and enriched with age-old 
deposits of guano. By this time Bell’s coloniz- 
ing venture had become known throughout 
New Zealand, and the Governor, Sir George 
Grey, a great lover of trees and flowers, sent 
from his own estate on Kawau Island an 
abundance of rare plants and fruits, including 
a box of Smyrna figs and another of tea and 
coffee plants. Only one tea bush grew, but 
the Bells were soon grinding their own coffee. 

“T still feel amazed when I remember the 
size of the trees and of the fruit itself,’ said 
Mrs Dyke. ““We had orange trees forty feet 
high, grown from pips of Tahiti oranges given 
us by a sailor from a visiting ship, and the 
branches were literally bowed down with the 
most delicious, juicy oranges I have ever 
tasted. As for bananas, we had fourteen 
different kinds, also pineapples, tomatoes, 
avocado pears and custard-apples brought 
to us by native boys from Niue Island. It 
really was like a tropical Garden of Eden, for 
we were soon gathering mandarins, lemons, 
limes, figs, guavas, and passion-fruit, which 
ran wild and festooned the forest trees with 
great purple fruit. And I mustn’t forget the 
strawberries! Mother grew them on a pyra- 
mid of soil with a calabash of water filtering 
through the top, and I don’t think the Garden 
of Eden itself could have grown more deli- 
cious berries!’ 

Year by year the saga took on more of the 
authentic Arcadian touch, and the bitter toil - 
of the first terrible year became a thing of the 
past. The children learned to read and a new 
world of delight opened for them. ‘‘We had 
very few books, but we loved Shakespeare 
best of all,” continued Mrs Dyke. “Our 
prime favourites were As You Like It and The 
Tempest, because in spite of its hard: realities, 
it seemed to us sometimes that we really were 
living on an enchanted island. We used to 
take our precious book up to the cave in the 
volcano, and with whiffs of sulphurous steam 
drifting in from hidden vents, and the roar of 
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the surf coming up from the beach below, we 
would strut and stride about and recite at 
the top of our voices: 

Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made... 

“T have sometimes wondered if ever Shake- 
speare was performed under such extraordin- 
ary conditions. But we lived so close to 
nature, storms, waves, a rumbling volcano, 
the luxuriant forest and, out beyond, the 
immense blue spread of ocean, that somehow 
Shakespeare seemed to wave a fairy wand 
that made it a kingdom all his own, whose 
joys we were allowed to share.” 

With his family growing up, his sheep farm 


Roy Bell with a monster turtle on the rocks of Sunday 
Island. Turtle soup and steaks made a welcome addition 
to a diet which at first consisted mainly of goat-meat 


established, abundance of food, and best of 
all, a line of Niue Island trading schooners 
calling regularly at Sunday Island every three 
months, Thomas Bell now had every induce- 
ment to picture himself in very fact the King 
of the Kermadecs. 

And then with tragic suddenness the blow 
fell, a bolt from the blue that wrote Finis to 
the great saga of indomitable courage, inces- 
sant toil and hard-won victory. Cruellest 
stroke of all, the Bells were stripped of prac- 
tically everything they had striven for before 
they were even aware that the fates had 
struck. 

Crossing the island one day in August, 
1887, they were amazed to find 
in Denham Bay a flagpole flying 
the British flag. Three months of 
distress and bewilderment were to 
pass before the New Zealand 
Government ship Stella arrived, to 
announce that H.M.S. Diamond 
had put into the bay in the course 
of a cruise of the Pacific, and 
finding nobody there had annexed 
Raoul as an uninhabited island, 
and handed it over to the New 
Zealand Government. 

It was a frightful blow to Bell 
and his family. “If only they had 
taken the trouble to steam round 
the island they would have seen 
us,”’ said Mrs Dyke bitterly. ““My 
father told the official who came 
down to read the formal notice 
of annexation that we had taken 
up the island as uninhabited, had 
cleared a great part of it, stocked 
it and lived on it as a family for 
ten years, and that it was therefore 
ours by right of occupancy. But 
the government refused to recog- 
nize our claim. All they would 
grant us out of the 2500 acres 
on the island was 275 acres of 
practically useless land on top of 
the cliffs, waterless and wind- 
swept. By that time there were 
twelve of us—four more children 
had been born on the island—and 
the miserable grant would never 
have supported us as a family.” 

All appeals and protests were 
ignored by the New Zealand 
Government. The matter was 
taken further subsequently by 
Lord Glasgow, Governor of New 
Zealand in the nineties, who 
wrote to the Secretary of State 


The Bells’ cabbage-patch. The nikau palms beyond provided an important building material. Vege- 
tables flourished under the care of Mr Bell and his children in the mild climate of Sunday Island 
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North Beach, Sunday Island, where the Bells built their second home, away from the rats that had 
made -life impossible at Denham Bay. Here they lived for ten years until deprived of their land 


for the Colonies in London, the Marquis of 
Ripon. The latter replied that the Law 
Officers of the Crown had given the matter 
most earnest consideration and were of 
opinion that the annexation of the island by 
the New Zealand Government was illegal, as 
New Zealand had been granted government 
over only a certain area in the Pacific, the 
boundaries of which did not include Sunday 
Island. And there the matter rested. 

The best land on the island, over 2000 acres, 
was blocked and subdivided by the New Zea- 
land Government and leased to a party of 
settlers, most of whom proved utterly unable 
to adapt themselves to island conditions. 
The Bells had to feed the new arrivals, many 
of their sheep were stolen and killed, the 
woolsheds pulled down for timber by some 
of the more irresponsible members of the 
party. ‘The scheme ended in ignominious 
failure, and within a year the government 
had to bring back the entire party, disillus- 
ioned and disgruntled. 

But it was the end of the story for the Bells. 
They no longer had any right of occupancy. 
“It meant the gradual breaking up of the 
family,” commented the old lady sadly. 
“Year by year, we older ones drifted away to 
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distant parts of the world, never to be re- 
united, until only my parents and a few of 
the younger ones were left. They stayed on, 
and every year my father went up to Auck- 
land to petition the government for more 
generous treatment, but in vain.” 

All his hopes frustrated, his family broken 
up, Thomas Bell lost his former zeal and 
became a bitterly disappointed man, ob- 
sessed with a burning sense of injustice. He 
and the remnant of his family remained on 
the island until 1914, when they were 
evacuated to New Zealand by the govern- 
ment on account of the presence of German 
raiders in the Pacific. 

““My poor father lived to be ninety,” said 
Mrs Dyke, “‘but the zest of life died in him 
the day he said goodbye to his beloved island 
and sailed away, never to return.” 

The long story came to an end. In the still- 
ness of the morning, it seemed as though 
‘Thomas Bell’s intrepid daughter was listening 
once again to the surge of the sea, looking 
down the long, long avenue of a lifetime to a 
surf-swept beach, to a little group of be- 
wildered people standing beneath a tall flag- 
pole flying the British flag, symbol of liberty 
and justice... 


